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Remarkable 


BARGAIN Only 32:25 for 50 


COLLECTION! $4.25 for 100; $40 for 1000 
ALL YELLOW TRUMPETS A 


Yellow varieties with large trumpets. Includes 


collection made up entirely of 
King Alfred. Emperor 
cmd others, all specially selected for suitability to naturalizing. 5 to 7 
ins. in circum. Once planted they continue to give you a wealth of 
bloom, year after year. Big value at these prices. 








Mail Coupon NOW for These Bargains! 





— VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Dept. 201, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. I 
® Send me, postpaid, bulbs checked below—every one guaranteed to bloom. Sn 
MC. 8 Bedding Size Hyacinths..... $2.00 O) 1000 Multicolor Tulips........ $48.00 a 
gm ©) 24 Bedding Size Hyacinths..... $5.80 {130 Popular Darwins........... $2.50 a 
(1 40 Bedding Size Hyacinths .. $9.50 [] 60 Fapuder ee Pere $4.90 
C1 80 Bedding Size Hyacinths $19.00 F250 Popular Darwins.......... $16.50 
| Write Hyacinth ‘alii desired in (1 50 Daftodils—Yellow " manpets $2.25 
& margin. [) 100 Daffodils—Yellow Trumpets. $4.25 
[718 Multieol Ts) $ py i | 
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Amazing Bargain 
Collection of 


Now Very vonspioas in America! 





How is it possible to off these astonishing values in I[yacinths, Tulips 
and ether searee and hard-to-zet bulbs—in spite of America’s bulb famine 
When all foreign sources were cut off, we at once planted large acreage with 


all the best bulbs we could get. The truly amazing bargain offers on this 


page are the first harvest of this immense propagation in American soil 


You will not find greater values anywhere than these outstanding Hyacint! 
WHITE, VINK, 


DARK BLUE, and MAUVE 


llections ill the eight most favored colors are available 
RED, SOFT ROSE, YELLOW, LIGHT BLUE, 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


BEDDING SIZE HYACINTHS 


IN ALL EIGHT COLORS 

These bulbs are of top grade quality, clean and healt! circumference averag 
ing 14 ems, Each of 8 colors separately packed and labeled. Perfect for mass 
display beds of variegated color. Every bulb guaranteed to bloom. You ma 
order anu color desired ; white, pink, light blue, dark blue 
and mauve, 


1 Each of 8 Colors - - 


3 each of 8 
colors, only $5.80 


vellow, rose, red 


+) 00 
Multicolor Tulip Mixture 


May-flowering 


in All Best Colors | 8 Bulbs, only $ 


50 for $2.50, 100 for $4.90, 1000 for $48.00 
A Gorgeous Cut Flower Assortment 
At an Exceptionally Low Price 


only 


10 each of 8 
colors, only $19. 


5 each of 8 
colors, only $9.50 














—— The immense acreage devoted to propagating 
our best named Tulip varieties enables us to 
continue offering you this immensely popula 
hand-picked Multicolor Mixture—at a price 
which you will try in vain to match for 
bulbs of equal quality. Colors selected t 
give a full range of Darwin types—in a 
wonderfully olorful bed bad og furnish @ 
wealth of cut ‘flo wers all throug gh May. TIulb 
average 4 to 4% ins. in circumference. 


POPULAR DARWIN COLLECTION 


Baronne de la Tonnaye (Rose) ; Clara Butt (Sa/mon Pink) : Inglescombe Yellow: 
Victoire d’Oliviera (Dark Red); Pride of Haarlem (Carmine Red); Princess 


All American-Grown 
Bulbs — Every Bulb 
| Guaranteed to Bloom 





Elizabeth (Pink): Prof. Rauwenhof (Light Red); Silver Wing (White); 
The Sultan (Black); aad William Copeland (Lavender) 

3 each of the above 10 varieties (30 bulbs)....... ek ah eos le errr 
6 each of the above 10 varieties (60 bulbs)...............-c cc eeees 4.90 
25 each of the above 10 varieties (250 bulbs) .................200-- 16.50 





Add refreshing variety to the garden, 


or plant among daffodils in 
naturalized woodland. Grape-like clusters of heavenly-blue flowers 
closely set on spikes 5 to 7 inches high. Bloom profusely. Outstanding 
value at 10 for 30 cents. Try to match it elsewhere, if available at all. 
100 for $2.70. 


Get Our Beautiful NEW COLOR CATALOG! 
Many BARGAINS IN CHOICE BULBS 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept. 201, BABYLON, L. I|., New York 
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. . . No bugles, no guns, no dive bombers, but a 
quiet army of green growing things—stately ever- 
greens, sturdy roses, luxuriant rhododendrons, fra- 
grant lilacs, and a thousand and one other items. 
The great nursery expanses of rich green reassure, 
steady, and refresh us as we write these words. In 
these days of turmoil and confusion, with the whole 
world gone mad, there is one source of peace which 
we can depend upon. It is those ever-expanding 
fields, row upon row, of green growing things. The 
very memory of this great army touches us with 
pleasure as we anticipate a new rose, or the fresh 
green growth on a sturdy evergreen, or the exotic 
beauty of a mass of azaleas. 





Yes, this great nursery of ours is YOUR army, 
yours in all its resources of strength and beauty 
and peace, yours to use. To you who have gar- 
dened ardently for years, and to the beginner as 
well, we say “Your garden is one source of peace 
and comfort thal you can always depend upon.” 

Our resources and our services, whether it be for 
your rose-garden, your window-box, or your 
pocket-handkerchief lawn, are available to you in 
this time of confusion. You will find new strength 
in your garden; dig, dig hard. Our colorful new 
catalogue, a reminder of old favorites and an intro- 
duction to new and choice plants as well, is yours 
for the asking. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS WEW 1943 CATALOGUE 
Offers An Opportunity for living Beauty 


This comprehensive guide to the ““World’s Choicest Nursery Products” 


should be in the library of all real 
illustrates in true color— | 
ROSE Since 1898 we have gone for- 
¢ ward with the introduction of 
New and Better Roses, retaining all the 
worthwhile Old-fashioned and Historical 
kinds of great importance. We introduced 
the graceful and dainty Single Hybrid Tea 
Roses, most of the rugged Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and many of the spectacular 
Climbers, Ramblers, and Polyanthas. We 
also continue to produce great quantities of 
Moss Roses, Rugosas, Shrub and Species 
varieties not obtainable elsewhere. All 
B. & A. Roses give the very best results 
when planted in October, November, and 
December. 


garden enthusiasts. It features and 


French Hybrid Lilacs—25 of the World’s 
Best Varieties. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons—choice kinds. 

Azaleas—Evergreen and deciduous forms. 

Unusual Evergreen Shrubs—such as 
Andromeda, Leucothoe, Hollies, Fire- 
thorn, Boxwood, etc. 

Flowering Shrubs—the best of the old 
and new. 

Hardy Ghent Azaleas—a distinctive and 
superior class of rare deciduous Azaleas. 

Fruits—for Food and Beauty. 

Perennials—Delphiniums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Iris, and a host of others suitable for 

s fall planting. 


FREE to garden owners east of the Mississippi; 25c elsewhere. 
Write today for your copy. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


NURSER YMEN—Roses, Perennials, Trees, Shrubs and Fruits 


584 Paterson Avenue 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Our main office and nurseries are just 9 miles from the 
heart of New York City. Visitors welcome. 
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 TRANSELANTOWE 
in your 
VICTORY GARDEN, 


we would like to see 


pictures of your plants. 


WE WILL BUY 
YOUR GOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


So get out your camera today. Take 


Pictures of individual plants in your 
Victory Garden showing the compari- 
son between those treated with TRANS- 
PLANTONE (OR ROOTONE) and those 


untreated. 


If you were one of the thousands of 
smart gardeners used TRANS- 
PLANTONE to give their 
earlier and better start, 
edly have 


who 
plants an 
you undoubt- 
some excellent results to 


show today. 


Or perhaps your plants came from 
ROOTONE-treated seed. Have the pic- 
tures printed on glossy paper and then 
send them to us. For all such pictures 
that are acceptable—and we must be 
the judges of that—we will pay you 
liberally. 


You Can't Lose 


If worst comes to worst and your pictures 
are not acceptable, they will be returned 
to you w-th a trial package of ROOTONE 
or TRANSPLANTONE—so that you may 
have a supply with which to grow 
quicker starting and stronger plants in 
the future. 


Send all photographs to— 
American Chemical Paint Co. 


Horticultural Division F-54 
AMBLER, PA. 
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Coming in October 





Just when fall planting time for Lilacs is drawing near Eleanor St. George 
describes the varieties which have succeeded in her Vermont garden, under 
the title, “‘Lilaecs—Glory of the Spring.” 

In view of a likely shortage of good fruit stock next spring, you'd better 
Plant this fall. George L. Slate, our fruit expert, suggests what to plant and 
how to do it in his coming article, “Fall Planting in the Fruit Garden.” 

Scores ot hardy plants can be grown from seed if it is sown this fall Rex. 
D. Pearce reveals lis methods and iists kinds to-.grow. Look for his timely 
article, “Seeds to Sow in Late Fall.” 

Plus House Plant tips, regular features. more letters. 
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Glorious New Yellow Hybrid Tea Rose 


* LOWELL THOMAS | 


(Plant Patent 595) 


1943 Ry AWARD 


Named, by permission, for America's famous radio 
commentator, LOWELL THOMAS, this clear golden- 
yellow rose is destined to duplicate in the garden his 
unrivaled record for many years of universal popular- 
ity. Its sturdy vigor, its profusion of graceful buds 
opening to large, perfectly-formed blooms of glowing 
golden hue, have made it All America Rose Selection 
for 1943. Offered for the first time this autumn, with 
very limited quantity of plants available. To be sure of hav- 
ing it bloom early next June in your garden, we suggest 
immediate ordering. Note Offers #1 and #2, under 


illustration. 
The 1943 STAR GUIDE 
for Fall planting, FREE 


Accurately describes and _ illustrates 
in full color the Lowell Thomas Rose; 
other recent A.A.R.S. roses like 
Grande Duchesse Charlotte, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mme. Marie Curie, 
California, etc.; other outstanding 
new hybrid teas like Good News, 
Fred Edmunds; the more dependable 
earlier introductions; and that startling 
novelty floribunda rose, Fantastique. 
This invaluable guide to better roses is 
FREE—check coupon and mail today. 
Then order promptly; it is practically 
certain that the supply of better roses 
will equal only 50% of the demand. 


FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS for Fall planting 


For your convenience, we offer in this advertisement several outstand- 
ing offers which you can check on the coupon to insure prompt delivery. 
+! and #2 are detailed at right; #3 and #4 in this column. 


SPECIAL OFFER +3 


the startling 
floribunda novelty 
FANTASTIQUE 
(Plant Patent 574) 


As shown at right the blooms resemble hybrid tea roses in form and 
size. They are a lovely creamy-yellow with edges of each recurved 
petal brushed with vivid carmine. Yet they are produced in profusion 
all season long on sturdy, compact, well-branched 2-foot-high plants 
of floribunda type. Foliage is a beautiful glossy dark green. 


2 yr. plants $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 
(Check Offer #3 on coupon) 








OFFER +4 


DISTINCTIVE STAR ROSES § 
Half Price Offer 


Check Offer #4 on coupon to get BOTH these exceptional $1 roses— 
send only $1. 


*POINSETTIA, H. T. 


True Poinsettia-scarlet in color. Long 

buds, opening to large brilliant 
oms, on erect sturdy plants. Regu- 
y $1 each. 


b 
| 
Immediate action in checking coupon is urged because national supply 
of good roses will probably meet only half the season's demand. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for over 45 Years 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 408, Pa. 


ALL STAR ROSES ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





*FAIENCE, H. T. 


50-petaled blooms of peach pink and 
rich yellow, gloriously blended, with 
a light brushing of carmine. Regu- 
larly $1 each. 







* LOWELL THOMAS, H. T. 


Plant Patent 595) 


1943 All America Rose Selection 


A limited quantity of 2-yr. FIELD-GROWN plants of this scintillating 
yellow rose available this outumn at $2 each. 


(Check Offer #1 on coupon) 
OFFER #2 A.A.R.S. ROSES $f .60 


OFFER +1 


a $5.50 value, for a 
% LOWELL THOMAS, H. T.. $2 each 
MME. CHIANG KAI- —* a. a $2 each 
tw MME. MARIE CURIE, am $1.50 each 


Description of sie Thomas, upper left text. 








% Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek has magnificent 
4'//.-inch spiral flowers 
of canary-yellow tint, 
with creamy outer pet- 
als; rich gol- 
den anthers. $2 
each. (Patent fa 
applied for.) 
*% Mme. Marie 
Curie. Long- 
pointed buds 
of clear, 


bright daffo- 
dil yellow, 
glowing 


chrome cen- 
ters. Sweetly 
scented. $1.50 
each. (Patent 
applied for.) 
(Check Offer +2 on coupon) 


*FANTASTIQUE 


the startling novelty 
floribunda, produces 
myriad blooms the size 
of above illustration or 
larger, throughout each sea- 


son. oe Offer #3. 








THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 408, Pa. 
Please send, FREE, your Star Guide for Fall 1943. 
Please send POSTPAID the offers below. | enclose $ 
cost, and have checked quantity desired. 
[] Offer +1—Lowell Thomas, $2.00 each. 
[) Offer #+2—3 A.A.R.S. roses, $5.50 value for $4.60. 
} Offer +3—Fantastique, $1.50 each; 3. for $3.75. 
] Offer #4—2 distinctive dollar roses for $1.00. 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edt- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.”’ 


English Sparrows Feed on Wheat 


To the Editor: 


’M also interested in adding my bit about 

the English sparrow. 

Across the road from me is a_ wheat 
field. I just get awfully angry when I see 
the flocks and flocks of English sparrows 
darken large parts of the field, eating up 
the grain. I’ve never seen so many spar- 
rows out here before. Imagine the grain 
they eat all through the country, when 
there are so many bugs they could eat up. 

This summer they also attacked a nest 
of baby robins in my evergreen tree. [’m 
sure glad we spotted them and drove them 
away. 

Just today, we found a baby chippy 
(chipping sparrow) with a small hole in 
his head and all the feathers picked off 
(the work of the English sparrows). I hope 
it will live. 

I don’t see how anyone can love or pro- 
tect those horrid birds. We call them 
Little Hitlers—Mary L. Gorpos, (0.) 


Sentiments Against English Sparrows 
To the Rditor: 


ILL you please print a “thank you” 
to C. H. Pease (July, p. 317) who 
answered Mrs. C. A. Lindow of New Jersey 
regarding English sparrows. His senti- 
ments are mine to the letter. If needed, 
I can give a list of proofs, as well as some 
quotations from some bird authorities, too. 
As was stated, there are all kinds of 
birds, like all kinds of people, and we cer- 
tainly do not let our human gangsters and 
murderers go without check, destroying the 
good and the valuable. Why should we, 
then, do so in the animal kingdom? 
And so, thanks to C. H. Pease from my- 
self and thousands of other sincere bird en- 
thusiasts.—(Mrs.) F. J. Hannan, (0.) 


Fall Blooming Iris Praised 
To the Editor: 


| DO not think enough notice is given to 
fall blooming Iris, especially in south- 
ern gardens. Some of my fine fall bloom- 
ing Iris have been in flower continuously 
from the last week in September until I 
eut the final bloom stalk from Autumn 
Haze the day after Christmas. Eleanor 
Roosevelt bloomed in September and the 
same clump bloomed again in December. 

All of these plants were obtained from 
National Iris Gardens. They had no special 
care and no irrigation during a particularly 
hot, dry summer. 

These Iris are the greatest joy of my 
garden.—FERRELL WiLson BEcK, (Texas) 


Bulbous Iris Succeed in South Dakota 
To the Editor: 


AST summer a friend of mine at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, insisted on hav- 


ing bulbs of English Iris, in spite of the 
survive 
account of 


usual advice 
zero weather. 


that they will not 
Now comes an 
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rather an unusual experience, which might 
interest the readers of FLOWER GROWER. 
The last week of February, the tem- 
perature was 70 degrees above, growth 
started, Daffodils came up. The first week 
in March, the temperature was 15 below 
zero, Daffodils were killed and the Tulips 
bloomed poorly. Dutch Iris came up in 
the fall and froze off at the tops, but 
bloomed with the Peonies. The English 
Iris bloomed beautifully after the foot 
deep mulch was removed in the spring. 
The Daffodils and Tulips had no mulch, 
but both kinds of Iris did have the heavy 
mulch.—R. P. Loomis, (Wash.) 


Storing Gloxinias 


To the Editor: 


Y method of storing Gloxinias, which 

follows, may help others who have 
experienced difficulty with this house plant. 
After the plants are through blooming, I 
keep them growing until the early part 
of September, to give the tubers a chance 
to store up strength for next year’s bloom. 
Then, I cut the tops off and carry the 
crocks to the cellar where they stay for 
from one to three months, depending on 
how long the tubers take to sprout. I do 
not water my tubers at all when dormant, 
and have found that it is best to leave 
them in the crocks they were growing in 
and repot them when they are started 
again. I have tried taking them out of 
the crocks and storing them in peat moss, 
but fewer died when they were left undis- 
turbed in the dirt. The cellar is moder- 
ately warm, some little warmer than a 
fruit cellar I imagine. It is always well 
above freezing, and has light from half 
length windows. The tubers are put in a 
fairly dark corner.—SALLIE C. JOHNSTON, 
(Ky.) 


Ornithogalum Blooms Indoors 


To the Editor: 


EVERAL bulbs of Ornithogalum arabi- 
cum, obtained from W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., Philadelphia, Penna., were planted last 
November in poor garden soil and clean 
sand in an 8-inch pot, sunk in the garden, 


covered about a foot, and brought indoors 
after the first freeze. They produced won- 
derful foliage with many long stemmed 
pure white flowers, lasting a long time. 


Why this flower is commonly called Star 
of Bethlehem, as are a number of others, 
who would say?—JEAN Kerr, (N. Y.) 


Let’s Choose a “National Flower” 
To the Editor: 
| oc nice it would be if the Federated 


Garden Clubs would undertake’ to 
sponsor an effort to have a “national flow. 
er” officially designated by Congress. Every 
little while someone revives the subject 
with a different flower chosen “by popular 
choice”. About two years ago a popular 
radio quiz broadeast the Goldenrod as the 
national flower and when I inquired as to 
their authority for the statement they 
referred me to “The Lincoln Library of 








Essential Information” which says the Gol- 
denrod is the national flower of the United 
States by popular choice. 

Now a current syndicated feature in our 
Sunday Journal, “Whiz Quiz Posie Posers,” 
asks, “In a U. S.-wide poll to determine our 
national flower the Columbine was second, 
what was first?” and gives the answer, 
“Wild Rose”. 

Why not have a poll to end all polls for 
choice of a national flower? And let it 
be polled by adults, not school children, 
and then have something done to establish 
it. I grant that this is a small matter 
while the war is on but it is the small 
things of our homes and gardens, the asso- 
ciations of childhood in woodland and mea- 
dows, the dear, familiar atmosphere of 
country lanes and well loved retreats to 
Nature that have made the American way 
of living that we are fighting to preserve. 

I rather like the symbolism of the Gold- 
enrod, each flower composed of several in- 
dividual units and all growing together 
in a sort of “e pluribus unum” cluster. 
Some form of it is indigenous in every 
state in the union and doubtless it is fa- 
miliar to everyone who knows flowers at 
all. The Sunflower would be another good 
example of the “one from many” type of 
flower. 

But I am not pleading for any parti- 
cular flower, only to end this perennial 
bobbing up of unsubstantiated claims. . I 
have been interested in this subject for 
many years and have never known of such 
a poll being taken or just who made the 
“popular. choice.” It seems +o me _ that 
such a project would be worthwhile and 
represent a large enough cross section of 
the interested people to be decisive and to 
warrant asking for legislative action to 
establish the floral emblem of the nation.— 
Mrs. M. E. Sorn, (Ore.) 


Violas Bloom All Winter 
To the Editor: 


IOLA Johnny-jump-up has proved to be 
one of the most valuable plants in my 
garden. I started some from seed in March 
(1942), and by June they were blooming 
and continued all season. Then in August, 
I started more, also some Pansies, and set 
them in the garden late in September. They 
started blooming before the older plants 
were stopped by frost. To protect the new 
plants I covered them with the Cobb Minia 
ture Greenhouses. They. have bloomed 
steadily all winter and today, March 9, 
with snow on the ground and the tempera- 
ture this morning 16° above, there are 
8 Violas and two Pansies out. So I have 
at last found a way to have bloom in my 
garden the year around. The Snowdrops 
are blooming now, too. 
I live in northern Virginia. (Mrs.) L. H. 
Brown, (Va.) 


Bisexual Holly Tree 


To the Editor: 
WE have what is apparently one tree 
of the American Holly, about five 
feet in circumference and nearly thirty feet 
high. The trunk at the ground level is 
round with marked subdivisions. It has 
a good symmetrical shape. Just above the 
ground it divides into three distinct sec 
tions, two of which are female and on 
male. This, I believe, is the product ot 
three seeds growing close enough to merge 
into one. We have a twin tree, joined for 
about a foot at the base. One trunk is 
male and the other female. 

If Mrs. Casadevall’s tree (February, p. 
59) has two or more trunks, this may ac- 
count for its polygamous behavior.—Er- 
NEST FRITZE, ( Mass.) 
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IRIS ABS 


Final Clearance Sale 





WT 


Y FREE! 


Shortage Of Help Forces Me To Plow Up My Fields Of Iris—Then All Free Offers Will Be Withdrawn 


LAST CHANCE TO GET WORLD'S FINEST SHOW IRIS 


I hate to dig up these beauties—these carefully selected aristocrats of the 
Iris world. Many of them rival the finest orchids in appearance and 
They have been showered with medals, awards and 
honors such as few flowers receive. They will make cny garden a source 


glorious bloom. 


of pride and a lasting joy. 


But I must radically reduce the acreage devoted to Iris, as labor is no 
longer available. Therefore I won’t be able to offer many of these choice 
varieties next season. This may be your last chance to get such a wide 


selection for the duration. 


Of course, it costs money to dig, pack and ship 100,000 free plants, so we 


must sell others to pay the expense involved 





A MILLIONAIRE'S GARDEN FOR A TRIFLE 


Many of these same varieties were formerly bought by people of wealth 
at prices from $25.00 to $65.00 for a single plant—and people who pay 
these prices know Iris values. The plants are even finer today than they 
were then, as we now grow the finest Iris in the world at our Iris Ranch 
in the famous Yakima Valley in the State of Washington from which point 
they will be sent to you direct by Railway Express Agency, the small 
express charges to be paid on delivery of package. Look over these col- 
lections, also the free plant offers advertised in the June, July and August 
issues, and place your order at once. You’ll say, as others have written 
us, that they are the finest plants you have even seen. 





4 COLLECTION No. 10 FREE 
- 

World Famous Iris 

CALIFORNIA GOLD—36 in. World Famous new deep 
vellow. Best of this color and just like burnished gold, 
Former price $25.00 each. NOW FREE, 

FASCINATION—4s8 in. Superb bright pink 
eolor Formerty $25.00 each, NOW FREE, 

SENSATION—48 in. Senafional fragrant sky blue. Very 
free flowering. A real gem that will sparkle in any garden. 
Formerly $30.00 each. NOW ee 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 26 in. ‘‘double duty’’ Iris that 
flowers profusely twice a ~-g early spring and fall. 
Rich violet tones. Formerly $10.00 each. NOW FREE. 


Sest of this 


The above 4 World Famous Iris, each plant labelled, will 
be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 
order for the following “‘“GOOD-WILL”’ Collection of 10 


varieties for $3.50 
3.00 


“GOOD WILL" 
10 Iris Collection 
“American Beauty’ 


ROSE DOMINION—36 in. Brilliant 
Rose color. One of our most popular Irises because of the 
warmth of its line. Formerly $15.00 each 

TINT-O-TAN—40 in. A real bronzy-tan tone. A_ perfect 
gem Former price $20.00 each. 

CLARA NOYES —-36 in Sensational flame and_ vellow 
olor of the World Famous Talisman Kose Former 
price $20.00 each and well worth it. 

MELCHIOR—36 in. Rich velvety crimson purple. Superb 
in this color. Former price $50.00 for a single plant. 

PINK OPAL—4S in One of our very choicest soft pink 
tones with opalescent lustre, This variety is well named 

a 28 in fest of the rich vellow ‘‘double duty’’ 
ris, flowering Spring and Fall. Former price $10.00 each 

ral WEST—-40 in Fragrant soft tan, flushed electric 
blue. A superb beauty. Former price $25.00 each. 

CADETOU—36 in. A gorgeous new old-gold and ma- 
hogany bi-color Former price $20.00 each. 

PEACEMAKER—54 in. Very fragrant, tall dove-grev. with 
a violet central zone to each of the lower petals A 
tunning variety in an unusual oolor. 

AUTUMN ELF—18 in. Blooms twice a year, Spring and 
Fall. Dainty cream and lilac bi-color. 


The 10 GOOD-WILL Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE 
Iris (total 14 large plants) having a former value of more 
than $250.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check, or 
money order for only $3.50. 


1 EACH—14 Varieties ........cccccccees $3.50 
DE I oo 5 ode are dmieenacncawee 9.85 





4 COLLECTION No. 11 FREE 
e 

World Famous Iris 

ANNE MARIE ee ay 36 in. 
iridescent colors a pigeon’s throat 
$10.00 each. NOW FRE E. 

ETHEL PECKHAM~-—34 in. Best of all red toned Irises in 
my opinicn. Huge flowers, perfect form. Perfect symphony 
of color. Former price $50.00 each. NOW FREE 

BRONZE BEACON—32 in. Upper petals lustrous bronze; 
lower petals rich dahlia carmine. Perfect in every way. 
Former price $10.00 each. NOW FREE, 

MELDORIC—50 in. Flowers of colossal size in rich lus- 
trous intense dark blue. Best in its class. Former price 
$30.00 each. NOW FREE. 

The above 4 World Famous Iris, each plant labelled, will 

be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 

order for the following ‘“‘ViICTORY’’ Collection of 10 


varieties for $3.55. 
“VICTORY™ 
. 
Iris Collection . 
ALINE—32 in. Sensational new rich, pure bright sky 
blue. Most ponrular in its color. 
RED RADIANCE—36 in. Most popular brilliant red toned 
variety. A sure prize winner 
CANTABILE—42 in Superb! Brilliant! Upper petals 
snow white: lower petals brilliant amethyst violet in 
striking contrast. One of the best 
CONSTANCE MEYER—40 in. WINNER OF TWO SIL- 
VER MEDALS in England where it originated and 
where they consider it the best pink toned variety. 
DORAK-—30 in. A fine ‘“‘Show’’ Iris of gigantic size; un- 
usual markings and attractive violet colorings 
PHOSPHOR—=38 in. Very fragrant, free 
fied canary yellow Former price, 
LADY LILFORD—30 in. Intense, rich, scintillating black 
ish purple with a black beard One of our darkest 
varieties. From the gardens of Sir Michael Foster. 
NORDIC—40 in. Strikingly beautiful 
tan; lower petals brilliant red-violet 
PLURABELLE—38 in. Ecru and soft rosy lilac. One of 
the most attractively beautiful blends. Truly beggars 
description. Former price $10.00 each. 
THEME—46 in. Huge fragrant flowers of grey and tan, 
flushed lavender and petunia violet. One of my most 
strikingly beautiful IRIS. Former price $15.00 each. 


The 10 VICTORY Iris listed above, with the 4 FREE IRIS 
(total 14 targe plants) having a former value of about 
$200.00, will be sent to you on receipt of check or money 
order for only $3.55. 


Fragrant flowers in the 
Former price 


flowering, glori- 
$20.00 each 


Upper petals golden 


1 EACH—14 Varieties ........... tebaemn $3.55 
3 EACH—42 Plants 





COLLECTION NO. 12 


Worid Famous Iris FREE 


BUECHLEY GIANT—50 in. Amazingly brilliant blue flow 
ers of huge size and fine form. A _ stately aristocrat. 
Former price $25.00 each. NOW FREE 

DIRECTEUR PINELLE~ 48 in. Deep, rich, lustrous velvety 
blackish garnet-red. An intense glow of color. Former 
price $25.00 each. NOW FREE 

FRIEDA MOHR—42 in. Unsurpassed fragrant deep pink 
of perfect form Former price $25.00 eacl NOW FRE} 

UKIAH—30 ia. One of our finest, 
Iris. Indian Red and velvety blackish mapoon 
price $20.00 each NOW FREE 

The above 4 World Famous Iris, each plant labelled, will 

be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or money 

order for the following “‘REGAL SPLENDOUR" Collec- 
tion of 10 varieties for $3.45 


“REGAL SPLENDOUR" S 45 
. 7 
Iris Collection * 
ROYAL BEAUTY—40 in. Huge, velvety, deep rich blue, 
otf a Chinese rug. Former price $30.00 each 
SNOW KING-—42 in. New snow-white flowers of huge size 
and fine form Generally considered the most perfect 
white iris. Former price $15.00 each 
GOLDEN HELMET--36 in strikingly beautiful, exqui- 
sitely fragrant vellow and Morocco red bi-color kor 
mer price $20.00 each 
GRACE WAYMAN-—34 in Richest of the pansy-violet 
group My own introduction. Former price $10.00 each 


BRASIER—36 in. Rich, deep, velvety, 


darkest and richest 
Former 


reddish mahogany 


bi-color A great beauty ormer price $25.00 each 
MOUNTAIN MIST 6 in. A most unusual lustrous silky 
mist-zrev ¢ Very “tractive 


AMITOLA—30 in. Exquisite soft tourmaline pink flowers 
produced in great profusion Former price $10.00 each 
ARBUTUS—30 in A lovely = iric Mother -of - Pearl 
blend One of our most delig new varieties 
OREGON GIANT—42 in. Gorgeous, deep 
blue purple flowers of huge size 
Former price $20.00 each 
SHIRVAN—36 in. Rich glowing silky red and tan colors 


of an expensive oriental rug Former price $25.00 each 


The 10 RFGAL SPLENDOUR Iris listed above, with the 
4 FREE IRIS (total 14 plants) having a former vatue of 
more than $250.00, will be sent to you on receipt of 
check or money order for only $3.45. 


1 EACH—14 Varieties ........ issswbasunes $3.45 
Fy CE WED 6-006 00008scndeseasaare 9.70 








velvety lustrous 
A vibrating glow of «olor 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 varieties FREE $9.80 


3 EACH, with 36 FREE PLANTS—$28.00 


I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, 
I reserve the right to substitute equally good, or better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


CHECK ITEMS WANTED 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. Cl, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


FREE 


ing more than 100 vari- 


(j “GOOD-WILL” Collection, 1 each $3.50 with 4 FREE plants eties illustrated in full 
1) "GOOD-WILL” Collection, 3 each $9.85 with 12 FREE plants color sent free to all 

aoe — otherwise 
or 35c. 


0 “VICTORY” Collection, 1 each $3.55 with 4 FREE planis 
() “VICTORY” Collection, 3 each $9.95 with 12 FREE plants 
() “REGAL SPLENDOUR” Collection, 1 each $3.45 with 4 FREE plants 
() “REGAL SPLENDOUR” Collection, 3 each $9.70 with 12 FREE plants 


All 3 Collections with 12 Varieties FREE—$9.80 
3 of each with 36 FREE plants—$28.00 










My DeLuxe 
Iris and Peony 
Book contain- 


TESTIMONIALS 


FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE—I wish to ex- 
press my pleasure with the Iris purchased 
from you last year. Every one bloomed and 
it is not poss ible to describe their matchless 
beauty 

FROM MISSOURI—We have always en- 
joyed the Iris we have bought from you 
each year. We wish to thank you for the 
nice stock sent. 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. C1—Bayside, Long dhe New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


FLOWER GROWER 








ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted now should 
bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. Grown 
from divisions. Guaranteec true 
to name. Planting directions with 
each order. All Plants are labelled and 

















shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 


SNOWFLAME (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 


toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and rare. Each .65; three for $1.75; twelve for $5.50 


omnes Saany large beauti- 
ful clear pink, each. 25 

*BEAUTY “OF LIVERMORE- 
tall dark red, each -50 


*PERRY'S WHITE — large 
glistering white... .60 
LULE ee, _ large Ox 
-50 


Blood red... 

CAVALI —-large. crinkiy — __lGOG FOG.ccccccce 
agen a ~ large, oc rinkly, *WURTEMBERGIA — largest 
and new each .. .60 Of all red. .ccceses -50 

ENCHANTRESS—larve. beau- *MAY SADLER — large sal- 
tiful soon rose. New and MOM PIREs .ccesesce 35 


SO ee oO 
HELEN ELIZABETH _ light 
France pink. Deeply 
crinkled, long blooming 
_. rere 5 
HENRI CAYEUX—Wine pur- 
ple. Does best in partial 
shade, each 


*Perfection — large 
pink crinkled. 
stems é 

SALMON GLOW — new tall 
DOUBLE. Late. Brilliant 
salMon ...cececces -50 

BARR’'S WHITE—a fine tall 


dainty 
Pall 


*jJOYCE-_Be strkiaas Americ a white, large flowers with 
Beauty rose tall and free maroon blotch..... -60 
flowering, each..... .35 PINK RADIANCE—a lovely 
AUSTRALIA — Tall “stems, large tall pink. New .50 
massive flowers of Ox TOREADOR—immense  flow- 


Blood red, each 


ers of fenuine carmuine. 
PURITY — Pure 


‘Coral ii k, Crinkly shiny petals. Tall 
-60 





large and fir .60 and handsome..... 
Ray three S5¢ Warietios...cccciscoevessseos $.90 
Any three 50¢ varieties...... 1.30 
mer See Ge Wemeties. 6c ccc ccssceeeeawe 1.60 


Plant Some Baby 
Evergreens NOW 


Finest varieties, well established in pots, one 
year old, 6*to 10 inches tall. Shipped with 
the soil on the roots and each plant carefully 
wrapped. 
6 plants your choice $1.25 poseness. 
$2.00, 2 5s, 50 


$7.0 
sie ARBORVITAE—comp act pyramid form. Dark 
gre 
GOLDEN BIOTA—Very 
pretty. 
{RISH JUNIPER—slender pyramid form. 
PFITZER JUNIPER—low,§ praceful 


green. 
ANDORRA JUNIPER—<cwarf spreading. 
t 


able. 
TAXUS or YEWS—very fine dwarf trees 
able, thrive in shade. Rich glossy 


dwarf, compact. Rich gold, 
Grey-green. 
branching. Bright 
Hardy and adapt- 
Hardy, adapt- 
green. Each of 
following varieties makes fine specimen 
CUSPIDATA—compact round bush form. 
to any desired shape. 
CAPITATA—more upright, dense, 
entrance and marking corners. 
HICKSI—A narrow column, very compact. 
tiful accent specimen. 
MEDIA HEDGE—compact, low growing bush form 
variety for hedges. 
REPEN Wats -apre: ading yew. Fine for toundation and 
under window where a low plant is needed 


Special in Assorted Narcissus 


Mixed bulbs, all. flowering sizes that will bloom next 
spring Very hardy. Singles, doubles, trumpets; yel- 
low, white ‘and bi-colors. Fine for bedding, cut-flow- 
ers or natuuralizing. Order Now. A real bargain this 
season. 50 t 
1 bulbs .45c¢ 28 for or 
130 bulbs $2.60 500 for *$i0.00 One thou- 
sand bulbs for only $18 ALL PREPAID. 
MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE PELL Plant this fall for 
5 ca gg flowers next spring. Blooms in May with 
welve inch stalks of pretty blue bells Ps to 
etn. Very hardy, sure blooming and goede te 
SO SRE rer rere see 12 for $1 
FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, plump, American nna 
bulbs that will bloom with nice large flowers. Order 
now as supply is age oe We offer pink, yellow, 
red and i and fine 
15 bulbs $1.0 80 bulbs $4.0 


plants:— 
Can be trimmed 
cone-shaped, Fine for 
Makes a beau- 


Fine 


ne of all colors. 
36 bulbs $2.00 


CREEPING PHLOX—Hardy DOUBLE DELPHINIUM— 
dwarf with bold masses Beautiful large flowers 
of color in early in assorted shades 


spring. Plant now for Pacific Hybrids, very 
next spring bloom. healthy and large field 
Pink, white, carmine, grown plants. Order 
lavender. Now 


3 for .7S¢ 6 for 


$1.25, 4 fine plants $1.0) 
12 for $2.35, 


postpaid. 12 for $3.00, a. 
GRAPE HYACINTH— 


SPECIAL WILDFLOWERS Grow anywhere. Fine 
Trout Lilies — bloom little flowers, very 
each = spring. Dainty showy along paths, 
white, hardy. Like etc. in early May. 
shade. He avenly blue. 0 
Jack in Pulpit—Green SO for $1.0 
—with very. interest- BUTTERFLY PLANT— 
ing shape. Hardy. Burnt orange umbels, 

of very showy in July, 
Dutchman Breeches — August. Thrives in any 
white, dainty, hardy dry locations. asy to 


and very. interesting. and nice for cut- 
Vv 


Any of the above — ting. fine for 
12 for $1.00, prepaid, naturalizing. also. 


Order Now. 12 for $1.00 
Direct from 


ORDER All orders Py a NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 





Prospect, Ohio 























T is time now to think of protecting 
the tender potted plants we have 
had standing under a tree since 

early June. Frost will be a visitor at 
many northern gardens betore Septem- 
ber has gone. 

Many have decided to grow vegetables 
this year and so are faced with the 
problem of space or what to do with the 
Star Begonia, the Boston Fern or the 
Dracaena tor which there just isn’t 
room on the window ledge. So we de- 
cide to give them to a neighbor who ae- 
cepts them graciously but inwardly 
believes that if they are given away they 
cannot be of great value. When our 
neighbor began to garden she was over- 
joyed with the Daylihes, the False 
Dragonhead and the Mint with which we 
started her off. Now she has experience 
and looks askance at our gifts. 


Fumigating the greenhouse. ‘To those 
who are planning to run the greenhouse 
as of old and move the plants indoors 
again, this is an ideal time to fumigate 
the house. So, while it is still empty a 
dose ot eyanogas—there is no need of 
being fussy about giving an overdose— 
will clear the interior of all pests. This 
recommendation is only to the gardener 
whose greenhouse is a separate unit and 
not one of those that ean be stepped into 
from a living-room, since this gas is 
deadly poison. 

Before applying the fumigant at night, 
tightly close the ventilators and damp 
the floor or path. By doing so, the 
fumes tend to remain low and are slower 


in escaping through the laps of the 
glass. Sprinkle the powder along the 
path, beginning at the inner end and 


working to the door which should be 


locked immediately from the outside. It: 


will be perfectly sate to enter the green- 
house in the morning when the fumes 
will have dispersed. 

Tomatoes started in early July should 
now have the first truss of flowers t 


rans- 
forming into little green ‘‘plums’’ that 
will develop rapidly into fruit. Continue 


to snip out the side growths that have 
their source at “he axil of the leaves and 
tie the leading growth to its support at 
every 6 to 10 inches. White fly is one of 
the most annoying pests on tomatoes be- 
‘ause it is so difficult to control. The 
aforementioned cyanogas is considered 
to be the most effective eure. Great 
care must be exercised in its use in fumi- 


gating plants; religiously follow’ the 
directions on the container. Careful 


measurement of the eubie foot volume of 
the house as well as careful measurement 
of the amount used is very important. 


September in the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. 









ESSON 


The foliage on the tomato plant should be 
thoroughly dry. 


Freesias. Cool greenhouses are well 
adapted for the culture of Freesia and 
around mid-September is the right time 
to plant. We may plant them in the 
bench, using fresh loam and setting them 
in rows 12 inches apart with the corms 
about 2 inches apart in the row. I pre- 
fer to plant mine in pots. Thus they may 
be moved around and by so doing, I ean 
sometimes utilize my bench space to bet- 
ter advantage. Either 5 or 6-inch size 
pots are good, planting 12 corms in a 5, 
and 18 in a 6-inch size pot. Set the 
corms so that the crowns are just below 
the surface. They should be stationed in 
as cool a spot as is available—preterably 
a coldframe—and_ watered sparingly 
until there are very evident signs of 
active growth. When the leaves are 
about 6 inches high, it is advisable to 
place three light stakes, 12 inches in 
length, around the pot at equal distances 
apart. Twine slung to these will act as a 
support. Twigs are sometimes used and 
they serve the purpose well but should 
be put in before the leaves have de- 
veloped half their length. 

During winter, Freesias should stand 
in a cool, airy and light place in the 
ereenhouse. If the temperature should 
drop to nearly 32° F., they will not be 
harmed. If there is a shelf on which 
they can stand it will likely pay to 
stand them there. Guard against allow- 
ing them to become very dry, for this 
will sometimes happen when the gardener 
forgets all except that which is easily 
observed. Training oneself to observe 
quickly the needs of or plants is the 
real art of gardening. 


Rooting Geranium cuttings. If you 
have planted your Geraniums (Pelargon- 
ium) in the garden this year, cuttings will 
root readily if they are inserted without 
delay. A 6-inch pot filled with sandy 
soil is sufficient for about 8 cuttings. 
This is one plant that need not have 
shade propagation. With me, it seems to 
be more certain of rooting when the 
leaves are allowed to wilt and the fleshy 
growth becomes somewhat shrivelled. It 
is important to set the euttings very 
firmly in the sandy soil. In fact, the 
soil may be entirely sand and some 
gardeners prefer it so. Cuttings should 
root in about three weeks, when they 
may be potted singly into 3-inch pots in 
which they will survive until March, 
when it is desirable to repot them. 

I hope that all Geranium fanciers are 
able to retain their stock throughout 
these trying times. 








PEONY SPECIAL 
Clearing land for food crops) 
Rose Red, big fragrant rose 
Ponena, fragrant dark pink $1.00 
° - ° ea. 
W. F. Christman, light pink 
Serene, red flecked white all now for $3.00 


High class doubles all now for $3.00 


Floriferous, sturdy Franklin originations 
600 other varieties. Send for list. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Regularly 


MABEL L. FRANKLIN, Richfield St., 








SEPTEMBER, 1943 
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Fine DAYLILIES 
for all summer bloom. 


Apricot, Dr. Regel, Mary Florence, Hyperion, 


Linda and Multiflora Hbds., a $3.70 value 
only $2.00. 
Catalogue of the finest irises, Oriental 
Poppies, Hemerocallis and Peonies. 
Box G, ARVISTA GARDENS 
Battle Creek Michigan 
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HEAVY-ROOTED FIELD GROWN 


HARDY PHLOX 


FROM 


RICHARDS 
GARDENS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
WILL BLOOM NEXT SUMMER 


No flower will lend more color and beauty to your garden than 
a mass planting of Hardy Phlox. They thrive under average con- 
ditions, bloom freely over a long period of time and are equally 
satisfactory when used in beds or borders. 


We are growers of Phlox and have an unusually fine assortment 
of field grown plants. These are one year plants, the best size for 
transplanting. All are well rooted and have bloomed in our fields, 
so we know they are true to name. Phlox will start blooming early 
in July and continue all through August into September. Remem- 
ber all of our plants are superpacked, sent prepaid and guaran- 
teed to reach you in good condition. 


AMERICA'S FINEST VARIETIES 
AETNA—Tall strong grower and of superb deep scarlet color. 
AFRICA—Lustrous deep carmine red with darker eye. 

ANNIE LAURIE—One of the best new salmon-reds. 
B. COMPTE—Rich glossy French purple. 
BARON von DEEDUM—Salmon red with attractive light eye. 
BARON von HECHERON—Deep reddish-pink with glowing red eye. 
BLUSHING BRIDE—Deep rosy-pink with red eye 
BORDER QUEEN—Massive well f 
BRIDESMAID—Beautifu! ivory white blooms with bright red eye. 
CAROLINE VANDENBURG—Nearest to blue color to be found in Phlox 
CHEVALIER—One of the best new Phlox. Flashy red. 
COUNT ZEPPELIN—Large white blooms with vivid bright eye. 
DAILY SKETCH—Large flowers of light salmon pink with carmine eye. 
E. 1. FARRINGTON—Color a delightful salmon shade with darker « 
ENCHANTRESS—Large deep pink, 
ETHEL PRITCHARD—Blush-violet which blends well with other colors. 
GEORGE STIPP—A truly outstanding Phlox of glowing salmon-pink, 
HAUPTMAIN KOEHL—Deep rosy-red-unfading. 
LEO SCHLAGETER—One of the brightest and flashiest of all red Ph 
LILLIAN—Unusually large trusses of charming soft pink. 
MAID MARION—Shining pink-lavender with silvery eye. 
MIA RUYS—A dwarf variety with large heads of pure white. 
MORGENROOD—The glorious rosy red of sunrise. 
MRS. JENKINS—Beautiful clear pearly white. 
MRS, SCHOLTEN—American Beauty red with deeper red eye. 
NANA COREULA—Lavender with pink tinge. Good grower. 
PAINTED LADY—Loved for its silvery-pink color and deep red eye. 
RHEINLANDER—Tal! growing, salmon-pink. Red eye. 
ROSEA SUPERBA—Light pink with red eye. Large florets. 
ROSENBURG—Rich French purple Prolific grower. 
ROYAL PURPLE—Large flower heads of satiny purple on strong stems 
SALOME—Bright red. Tall growing. 
SALMON GLOW—Robust growth and blooms of deep salmon. 
STARLIGHT—Orchid with white eye. 
THOR—Deep salmon-pink with a peculiar scarlet color tone. 
VON HOCHBERG—Deep blood-red color and assured blooming quality 
VON LASSBURG—One of the most colorful, sturdy growing white Phlox 
WM. KESSELRING—Rosy purple with distinctive eye. 
Order Direct From This Ad. 
YOUR CHOICE OF ABOVE VARIETIES 


EACH LABELLED, WELL PACKED, AND 
GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE IN GOOD CONDITION. 


20c ea.; or 12 for $2.00 postpaid 


8 Phiox, All Labelled, Our Selection $1.00 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG TODAY—IT'S FREE 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box FIO PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS OF 
ONE-YEAR FIELD GROWN PERENNIALS 


Prolific bloomer. 


rmed heads. Deep watermelon pink. 
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VICTORY 
COLLECTION 


For November Delivery 


All Roses listed below have been tested 
throughout the country generally and have 
proven their superiority over other varieties 
in their respective colors. 


CRIMSON GLORY (Patented) 


A deep vivid crimson shaded ox-blood red and finished with 
a soft velvety nap. It is very vigorous, producing at all 
times quantities of superb urn-shaped blossoms. 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
ECLIPSE (Patented) 


The long streamlined bud is of rich gold without shading 
Petals, are long and tough, averaging 20 to 25 with more 


in the autumn. 
PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE (Patented) 


Named in honor of the Grande Duchesse of Luxembourg, it 
is described by its introducer as “a new shade of red such 
as is seen on old tapestry and a color not known in any 
other Rose.” 


PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
MADAME JOSEPH PERRAUD 


The introducer describes it as “an enchanting Nasturtium 
buff straying to a luminous shell pink at the petal edges.” 


PRICE: $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. 
ORANGE NASSAU (Patented) 


Very unusual shade of color. Inner petals coral-red with 
bright orange-buff reverse, and as the flower ages the color 
lightens to a shrimp pink 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 
PINK DIAMOND (Patented) 


The large, bright pink buds ,produced by this marvelous 
variety open to light pink blooms of great size. 


PRICE: $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
R. M. S. QUEEN MARY (Patented) 


A combination of vivid shades; rich glowing salmon pink 
with an orange base. The buds long and pointed. 


PRICE: $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 


If purchased as a collection, this $9.00 
value for $7.50 including Grand Duchesse 
Charlotte, Winner All-American Award 
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Fall Seeding is Best 


‘Se Now Until October 15th 





LAWN SEED 


BEST ON EARTH 


i Staigreen is a modern lawn seed Mix- 
ture—free of troublesome weeds and 
’ crabcrass. 


| Siuigueor 


i For a deep-rooted, luxuriant, emerald 
green turf from early spring to early 
winter, sow STAIGREEN. 

22 Ibs. $1.60 12/2 Ibs. 
5 Ibs. $3.15 


$7.50 


25 Ibs. $14.50 
100 Ibs. $55. 


Delivery Prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 


Ib. for a quick new lawn 10 x 20 
quantity for renovating old 


} 

Use 1 Ib 
ft.—half | 
lawn. | 
Helpful Pamphlet enclosed—or 

sent free on request 


STR AWBERRY PLANT NOW \_ 


through October | 
POT-GROWN 


BERRIES 


for a good yield 
next Spring 






EARLY 
BLAKEMOOR 


serving 


DORSETT 


Large fruit, excellent for pre- 


Bright red. Vigorous growing, 
FAIRFAX—High dessert quality. Prolific. 


RED STAR—Best June-bearing variety. 
MIDSEASON AND LATE 


BIG JOE-—Extremely large, best-fiavored sort. 
Midseason. 
CATSKILL Extremely large, well-colored, 
Midseason. 
CHESAPEAKE—Beautiful, extra large. Late. 
PREMIER—Larezge, bright flame colored berries, 
EVERBEARING VARIETIES 
MASTODON—Best ever-bearing variety. Very 
large. 
PROGRESSIVE—Full flavored, medium size 
berries. | 


Potted Plants, $2. per doz. $10 per 100, | 
‘$80. per 1000 
NEW FALL BULB, PLANT AND SEED 


CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


Strap ahr 


132-138 Church ~. Dept. F. New York 8, 
Englewood, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. 1. 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y, 
Stamford, Conn. 








PLANT WILDFLOWERS 


for early bloom NEXT SPRING 





All plants gfe of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA Ce ay ta (Dutchman’s Breeches) 
ECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
(Liverwort) 

vi (Bluebells) 
ARICATA—(Sweet William) 

1A CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
LLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 
LLIUM GRANDIFLORUM— (Large 
LA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 
at proper time, All orders are promptly acknowledged. 
Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


Send for complete list of 
hardy wildflowers and ferns. 


HEREFORD’ s oo 


Oakford .... - « « Ilinois 


<A4QO0Zto 
Ser ecasen' 


Flowering White) 
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Latest News From the Field of Plant Science 


By DR. A. F. YEAGER, University of New Hampshire 


OT all plants grow in temperate cli- 
| mates, according to a report pub- 
lished by Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Erzsedet Col, an Hungar- 
lan woman, has tound a large 
number of tiny plants living on perpetual 
ice and snow. These cause the fields of 
so-called red and purple snow. The kind 
of plant differs with the situation depend- 
ing on whether it is ice or snow, and 
whether the rocks making up the nearby 
mountains are acid or alkaline. 


says she 


Temperature and Climate 
Effects in Plants 


CCORDING to S. H. Yarnell of Texas 

A. and M., C ollege Station, Texas, the 
appearance of a plant depends not only 
on what it is but the conditions under 
which it grows. He points out, for in- 
stance, that in Primula sinensis there are 
forms which have red flowers at 20° C. 
but white at 30° C. Differences in day 
length, in the type of soil, the amount of 
water and aititude may cause similar 
variations. All of these affect the work 
of the plant breeder. He never knows 
how his productions will behave elsewhere. 
In support of this the writer has done 
some work in developing early varieties. 
Sometimes these varieties when sent far- 
ther south where summer days are com- 
paratively short, failed to show the added 
earliness which was visible in the north. 
Last year, for instance, a watermelon 
which had. ripened in 65 days at Durham, 
New Hampshire, was sent to Texas and 
planted beside ordinary varieties. Instead 
of being earlier than others it failed to 
produce fruits until much later than va- 
rieties which are ordinarily grown in that 
section. The lesson to the gardener is 
that one must learn what a variety has 
done in his area before he can be sure it 
has value for him. This means he had 
best ask for the opinion of the college of 
agriculture in his own state, or of others 
who maintain nearby trial gardens. 


Clipping Corn Silk Deters Ear Worm 


N Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 436, Lexington, E. M. 
Emmert and W. A. Price state that clip- 
ping off the ends of sweet corn ears when 
most of the silk has begun to brown, by 
which time the ear has been fertilized, 
will practically eliminate damage from 
corn ear worm, 


Borax Kills Poison Ivy 


\ HILE ammonium sulfamate spray, 

three-quarters of a pound per gal- 
lon of water, is a highly efficient means of 
eradicating poison ivy, the chemical may 
be hard to obtain this year. According to 
L. W. Kephart of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Beltsville, Maryland, borax ap- 
plied to the ground at the rate of 10 


pounds per square rod will also kill poi- 
son ivy. In using this material, however, 
it must be recognized that other plants 
than poison ivy may be highly susceptible, 
and it would probably be well to use 
borax only where there is no danger of 
killing other plants which may be prized. 
Mr. Kephart mentions that Virginia 
Creeper does not seem to object to excess 
borax in the soil. At the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station applica- 
tions of that strength have not killed 
apple trees but have completely eradicated 
wild strawberries, 


Plants Are Valuable War Aids 


| Science (Laneaster, Pennsylvania) 

for April 16, 1943, B..Shishkin, a Rus- 
sian botanist, calls attention to some of 
the recent important work of the Soviet 
botanists. One of the important discoy- 
eries has been that sphagnum moss may 
be used place of cotton for bandages. 
Wounds seem to heal quicker with this 
material, and large amounts are now used. 
In a search for products with a high Vita- 
min C content, the discovery was made 
that a satisfactory concentrate may be 
produced from pine needles in spite of 
the fact that the percentage of vitamin is 
small. Pine needle vitamins were a vital 
factor in the defense of Leningrad. Rose 
hips and green walnuts are also sources 
of this vitamin. 


Rose Hips Yield Vitamin C 


HILE we are mentioning sources of 
Vitamin C, Virgene Kavanaugh, in 
the Journal of The New York Botanical 
Gardens, The Bronx, for February, had 
an interesting article on the same subject. 
In this, she mentions that in certain cases 


the Russians have secured as much as 
145 percent of the dry weight of rose 
pulp in the form of Vitamin that in 


England certain rose hips have as much 
as 5000 milligrams of Vitamin C per hun- 
dred grams of fresh pulp. This is in 


comparison with 39 to 56 milligrams in 
citrus fruits. Recipes for utilization of 


rose hips and other odd foods are included 
in her paper—such things as rose hip 
jam, green pickled walnuts, parsley drink, 
and persimmon tea, 


Virus Disease Cured 
L O. KUNKEL, in the American Jour- 


nal of Botany, reports that he has 
been able to cure aster yellows in Peri- 
winkles by holding them at a temperature 
of 38-40° C. for two weeks, or by 
them a water bath at 40-45° C 
hours. We used to eonsider such virus 
diseases as being ineurable and many 
asexually propagated plants have been 
discarded entirely because the whole stock 
had become infected. Hence, this develop- 
ment is perhaps more important than 
would at first appear. 


giving 
. for a few 
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Tangerine. True tangerine. May, June £0.60 
Buckeye. Mahogany and orange. June..... 1.50 
Sonny. Pastel yellow. July..... ees 
Baronet. Fulvous red. June and Sepf......... 2.50 
Midas. Orange. July eeenes 


August Pioneer. Orange. Aug., Sept 


AS A COLLECTION 
‘6* 
Complete for 


1.00 mens. 
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Too busy for flowers? Not if they are Daylilies. In the background of 
the hardy border they will bloom all summer, even if you are too busy 
to do more than admire them day by day. Healthy and insect-free. 
Send for our 35th Anniversary Booklet of the choicest and finest varie- 
ties of Daylilies—Free! 


LILAC BOOKLET — Lists 50 of the best Lilacs in our collection of 
1.00 more than 200 varieties. All plants are own-rooted, bushy speci- 


ON REQUBST. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 393, WEISER PARK, PENNA. 


Hemerocallis 
BUCKEYE 


(The June-Flowering Mikado). Flow- 
ers full clear orange with a large 
mahogany-red eye. Prolific grower 
with a long period of bloom. Re- 
mains open evenings. 


$1.50 each; 5 at $1.25 each 


copy of this 35th Anniversary booklet is FREE 





BALANCE 


COUNTS IN A 
LAWN SEED 
MIXTURE 


Some grasses grow erect; others grow flat 
to the soil. Some grow rapidly, and others 
grow slowly. Some make their best growth 
in early summer, and others come in as the 
season advances...Individually, they won't 
makea lawn...Skillfully blended, they make 
the perfect lawn. 





Never leave 


until Spring 
that which 
can be done 
in the Fall 


The sum of almost a century of experi- 
ence has gone into the blending of these 
mixtures. We offer them to you, knowing 
that they will do the jobs for which we 
recommend them. 


The “HENDERSON” ‘AWN SEED 


Recommended for open sunny lawns. Sown now it produces enduring 
turf that withstands summer droughts. 
‘Prepaid Prices 
1 Ib. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
65¢ $1.85 $3.00 $5.75 $13.00 $50.00 
Sow one pound to every 200 sq. feet 


“SHADY NOOK” Fully recommended for shaded areas, 


under trees, etc. Produces a rich lasting turf. 

Prepaid Prices 
1 Ib. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
75¢ $2.20 $3.50 $6.50 $16.00 $60.00 


Write for Beautiful New Fall Catalog 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. *new'Vork'n. ¥-" 















LOVELY 
OB) NATIVE 
& 

BULBS 


From the West 





(Mariposa Tulip) 


(Erythronium) 


Here are the loveliest of California’s famed flowers. Time 
tried in the East, they are hardy and easily grown with the 
full directions I include. Exquisite! Different! 
ERYTHRONIUMS — Dogstooth Violets or Trout Lilies. 
Delightful early spring bulbs for shaded situations. Col- 
lections: 25 bulbs, 5 ea. 5 vars., $1.10. 50 bulbs, 10 each, 
$2. 100 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50. Formula Mixture, 30 for $1, 
$3.25 per 100. $30 per 1000. 

MARIPOSA TULIPS. Large tulip-like flowers with but- 
terfly markings on petals. Collection: 24 bulbs, 8 each, 3 
vars., $1; 51 bulbs, 17 each, $2; 102 bulbs, 34 each, $4. Mix- 
ture, 26 for $1. $3.50 per 100. ; 

BRODIAEA. Easily grown, lovely ixia-like blooms last 
long in garden and cut. Collections: 25 bulbs, 5 each, 5 
kinds, $1.10; 50 bulbs, 10 each, $2; 100 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50. 
Mixed, 30 for $1. 100, $3. 

CAMASSIA. Stately stems bear spikes of star-like flowers. 
Easy in any moist loam either in border or naturalized. Very 
lovely. C. Leichtlinii, 2-3 ft. Lavender-blue; Per 100, $6; 
15 for $1; C. Quamash, 2 ft. Deep blue. 30 for $1; $3 per 
100; 1000, $25. 

CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEEDS. Colorful 
annuals, easily grown in any soil, vie with world’s finest 
flowers. Special Garden, 12 pkts, 12 kinds, $1; Supreme 
Mixed, oz., 60c; 2 oz., $1; 1% Ib. $2.35. 

Beautiful Catalog describes these and many more of world’s 
loveliest flowers. Much color, full culture. Free on Request. 


CARL PURDY 80x 9435 UKIAH, CALIF. 
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Schling's Special 
Collection Offer 


DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Clara Butt. 


By far the most popular of 


all Darwin Tulips. Rich salmon-rose. 
Inglescombe Yellow. The most popular 
yellow Tulip. 


William Copeland. 


The most satisfactory 
lavender. 


William Pitt or 
Either of 
sufficient 
varieties 


Farncombe Sanders. 
these reds is satisfactory. In- 
quantities of each of these 
compels us to offer the pur- 
chaser a choice of either one. 


We have chosen these four Darwin Tulips as 
representative of the most satisfactory varieties 
that can be grown by the average gardener. We 
realize that many people have not bought bulbs 
since the advent of hostilities in Europe and that 
their Holland stocks are now beginning to run out. 
This is a splendid opportunity to replenish these 
stocks at a cost no higher than that paid for 
Holland-grown stock and of assured equal quality. 


12 ea. of Above Tulips (48 in all) $3.65 
25 ea. of above Tulips (100 in all) 7.25 
50 ea. of above Tulips (200 in all) 14.00 


Schling’s 
FREE, 


beautiful Fall catalog in color— 
Write for your copy at once. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Avenue, near 59th St. 
NEW YORK, 22, N. Y. 





























this fall for most successful 
blooms next spring. 


Illustrated folder on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT, INC. 


Rose Specialist 


Box F MENTOR, OHIO 
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HE lack of adequate 

supplies of pressure 

cookers in many sec- 
tions of the country was 
unavoidable this year, but, 
nevertheless, regrettable, 
particularly sinee much 
publicity from Washington condemned 
all other methods of preserving non-acid 
vegetables. Before local authorities could 
correct the error, inexperienced canners, 
for fear of being poisoned, decided 
against taking a ehanece with old-fashioned 
methods. Thus, it is to be assumed that 
much valuable produce from Victory Gar- 
dens went to waste. If, on the other 
hand, canning instructions bad been re- 
leased by loeal authorities, rather than 
from Washington, satisfactory canning 
methods would have been preseribed for 
most states, even though pressure cookers 
could not be obtained. 

It is too late now to be concerned with 
1943. The important thing is to survey 
the need for pressure cookers for 1944, 
and to see to it that essential materials 
are assigned to manutacturers as quickly 
as possible so that eookers may be on 
hand in sufficient quantities and at the 
proper time to take eare of the erops in 
1944, which will be a critical year. 

Apparently, at least two sizes of pres- 
sure cookers are needed. The standard 
size which will hold about seven quart 
jars may be adequate for individual use. 
A mueh larger size is needed, however, 
in many community canning centers. 


The National Victory Garden Insti- 
tute, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, which has been doing an excep- 


tionally fine piece of work in ecoordinat- 
ing the broader aspects of the Victory 
Garden program, ean be instrumental in 
making the need for cookers 


pressure 








e Survey of pressure 
cooker shortage need- 
ed—Vegetable classes 
in special flower shows 
—Save your catalogues 
in Washington. 


country on the 
needed now. 


known 
parts of the 
situation are 
are urged to report the facts. 


Reports from all 
pressure 


You 


eooker 


HE trend this year is to enlarge the 

Victory Garden section of flower 
shows. For instance, there are twenty-six 
¢lasses for vegetables in the schedule of 
the American Dahlia Society show, to be 
held on September 23 and 24 at the Hotel 
Shelton in New York City. War stamps 
are being offered as prizes at some of 
these shows, cash or ribbons at others. 
The point of interest will be to see 
whether the flower specialists, who have 
coddled their Dahlia blooms to get per- 
feet specimens, can also grow specimen 
vegetables that will win prizes. Many, 
we expect, will find vegetable culture 
more puzzling than raising Dahlias. 


LL true gardeners like to collect eata- 

logues and the more specialized one 
becomes the more valuable eatalogues 
ean be. Grace Sturtevant, famous Iris 
breeder, once showed me her file of eata- 
logues, which filled many cabinet drawers 
and which dated back many years. These 
catalogues, apparently, were among her 
most treasured possessions. 

Elaborately printed catalogues, espe- 
cially those of specialists, may be one of 
the casualties of the war, by next spring. 
At least a number of nurseries have 
warned their customers that it may not 
be possible to supply catalogues with 
color in 1944. Plain price lists will be 
substituted. As a precaution, therefore, 
all gardeners should keep their catalogues 
on file. They'll be valuable reference 
hooks next vear. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Allin Crawford had this 
weathervane made by Abercrombie & Fitch 
in New York for their ranch house located 
in the High Sierras in California. Mrs. Craw- 
ford writes, “Having been a subscriber to 
FLOWER GROWER for and 


many years 


being interested in your page of weather- 
vanes, we thought we would submit our 


prize. Looking forward to seeing it in the 
magazine.” So, here it is. Who else has one? 

















ORDER EARLY 


STASSEN 





OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY OFFERING OF 


Brands SUPERB PEONIES 


When you buy Brand Peonies you are assured of quality 





e breeding, and every root you buy is a standard Brand DARWIN 
) division with a large well-balanced root system and three 
x or more eyes—all ready to start growing the minute you 
5 plant it. Send for our catalog and make your choice from TULIP 
the many prize-winning varieties shown, or trust to our 
Ss judgment and order one of the special offers below: COLLECTION 
OUR ANNIVERSARY in 


S SELECTION 
Myrtle Gentry (Silver 
Medal), Ella Christian- 
ll sen, Jean Cooperman, 
“ Mrs. A. M. Brand -(Gold 
Medal) and Longfellow. 


5 SEPARATE COLORS 
10 White, 10 Purple-Black 
10 Yellow, 10 Red, 10 Pink 


‘ = 5 Or Wee Separately packed and labeled 
3 OUTSTANDING $ 
SINGLES 50 Bulbs 3.50 





: Mankato (White), Flan- 
t ders Fields (Red), Prai- 





DE LUXE MIXTURE 








x rie Afire (Pink). | 

pening of DARWIN TULIPS 
re EIGHT offers $ . : 

2] OF THE FINEST _ | Post This well proportioned mixture of 
)s Mary Brand, Avalanche, Ha- _ Paid the most popular Darwin varieties 
yf alg Tagg Bo ogg om excels in beauty. The almost per- 
S. hardt, Frances Willard, Wal- fect color harmony which this mix- 


1e ter Faxon. If purchased sep- 
arately, a $10 value. As a 

e collection, 

r- All 8 for only $7.50 


n FREE—Write for Our New 
ss Beautiful Colored Cataleg 


° BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


ture of giant tulips gives to the garden, has made the collec- 
| tion a favorite among our customers for many years. Gives 
| a wealth of long stemmed cut flowers. Specially priced. 


12 for 75¢ © 25 for $1.45 © 100 for $5.50 
GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


Very free flowering, large, yellow trumpets recommended for planting 
l- in beds, borders, or as edging where they will become naturalized and 
: increase from year to year. 


25 for $1.15 ©@ 100 for $4.00 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Blue Bells) 
A beautiful hardy perennial which grows | to I'/2 feet high, bearing 
flower clusters of a soft porcelain-blue shade, in increasing number each 
year. Bloom at daffodil-time. (See below). 


12 for $1.70 © 25 for $3.25 e 100 for $12 




















































yf 
wAs1 =6SPECIAL COLLECTION 
>* a —- 
: v 4 6 Mertensia Virginica ALL 36 FOR 
l y . 
eae 4 30 Golden Trumpet Daffodils $2.05 
Ps os Tae ee A most delightful display of blue and gold is 
S K tna afforded by interplanting Virginia Blue Bells 
e —— with Golden Trumpet Daffodils. Extremely 
Saeae | popular, we strongly recommend this special 
Large golden yellow flow. GIANT DARWIN FINE DAFFODILS offer 
plage asen tn dee COTTAGE TULIPS * Sees paestes eo, 
selected for a long bloom- 
wrt, King. Alfred reigns Bulbs that average 4% inches in of” types, includes” Giant BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS 
supreme as Number One circumference, the kind that pro- Trumpets, Bicolors, Short " 
in the Daffodil Parade. duce — oe oe he See ee ae Favorite spring-flowering bulbs for edging and crn 
common ‘*‘Blooming ize’ or v : h ly blue 4 
. Fi “ a Bulbs ‘that will produce rock garden that produce many heavenly 
1 Large Bulbs $1 tho bind that aan = etn oo ar Eee spires. Flower abundantly for a long period ‘een ae mM 
ce of new customers anneally. Your and if left undisturbed they multiply each ( oy fan a 
re : choice o ed, ink, e . . . ' 
= (REE=S Duteh Iris Sancader or quien Gnas aakea 22 Bulbs $1 al soanagennne for planting in front of AEP ES AN 
with each $1.00 from 20 Bulbs $1 ALL OFFERS ye ° LA via, Y 
ie ARE PREPAID 12 for 30c © 25 for 55¢ © 100 for $2.00 
; . QUALITY 7rown on ou ‘arms in 1e 
: world’s A mig for the pustentiai a fine 5 a SPECIAL COLLECTION 
: CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 50 Blue Grape Hyacinths 30 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 
d { Illustrated in Color P y 
ys oe 208 varieties of Daffodils, is the most com- All 80 Bulbs $2.00 
plete in merica on this most sular bulb. Many of 
° 3 Fay Ee ee WATE LOR FREE FALL CATALO® of sprciclly 
d 2S —_(Colechicums and man other bulbs for fall planting. priced Spring Flowering Bulbs profusely illustrated in color 
- 
mEeMCLEAN BULB FARMS 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


: ROUTE 1, BOX 403, ELMA, WASHINGTON | Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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JUBILEE DAFFODIL MIXTURE 





Havemeyer Hybrid Lilies 


The result of a sensational cross 
between two famous Lilies. 
Magnificent blooms ranging in 
color from straw-yellow through 
amber to soft coppery orange. 
In form quite like the Auratum 
Lily. Truly “wonder children” 
of flowerdom. 


Each .75¢ 12 for $7.50 


Lilium Centifolium 


Hybrids 


This glorified Regal Lily is 
delightfully fragrant and su- 
perbly showy, with immense 


white trumpets on 6 to 8 feet 
stems. 

External coloring varies from 
emerald green through tints of 
pink to brownish purple. Hardy. 
Simple of culture. Flower July 
and August after the Regales 
have passed. Delivery October. 


Supply decidedly limited. ‘Top 
size strong flowering bulbs, 
6-7”. 


Each .75¢ Dozen $7.50 


Guaranteed 
Superior Quality 


—Composed of Collector’s ltems— 


UNIQUE with Wayside. Noth- 
ing like it can be purchased any- 
where else in this country. Com- 
posed of over 200 choice collector’s 
varieties we cannot continue to grow 
because of present conditions. It also 
contains all our tested unnamed seed- 
lings as it is impractical to introduce 
or name everyone of the thousands 
of seedlings we raise each year. So 
after testing the best of the Hybrids 
for several years only a few are 
chosen for mass production, the bal- 
ance, no matter how fine, will be 
sold in our 1943 Jubilee Mixture. 
Varieties in color and form to 
please the most critical Daffodil fan. 
Such a mixture cannot be offered 
again for many, many years. Better 
tell us at once how many bulbs to re- 
serve for you. Top size bulbs only. 
25—$4.00 50—$7.00 100—$12.50 
1000—$110.00 


250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate 


Shelford's Eremurus 
Generally known as Fox Tail Lilies. 
Bloom stalks 3 feet long, studded 
with feathery florets in wide range 
of delicate pastel shades. If you 
seek alike the unusual having strik- 
ing beauty, here it is. 


Each .85¢ 12 for $8.50 


Eremurus Himalaicus 
New giant variety 7 to 9 feet tall. 
Spikes covered with waxy white 
cuplike flowers with golden anthers. 
Very hardy. Specially priced. 


Each .75¢ Dozen $7.50 
Eremurus Him-Rob 


Another giant variety 7 to 9 feet 
tall. Spikes studded with shiny 
cuplike flowers varying from pale 
to deep pink. Very hardy. Specially 
priced. 


* Each .75¢ Dozen $7.50 





70 Mentor Avenue, 


Pat. Reg. 








Golden Lion Iris 


The only ruffle petaled Iris. Its 
orchid-like flowers are gleaming 


gold. Equally fine for garden 
or cutting. One of the most 
popular Iris we have ever off- 
ered. Easy to grow. Increase 
rapidly. 


12 bulbs for $1.50 100 for $10 


Tulip Mixture 
This mixture of Darwin, Cot- 
tage and Breeder Tulips is care- 
fully blended and contains a 
great number of varieties. You 
will enjoy the riot of color these 
bulbs will produce for you in 
your garden next spring. Just 
the thing for cutting and a gay 
show. 
25 bulbs—$2.75 100—$10.00 
250—$22.50 


New Autumn Catalog 
It’s filled with the best there is 
for Autumn Planting in Roses, 
Bulbs and extra choice Lilies. 
Also new Lilacs and Mock 
Oranges. True to life colors. 
Ample cultural instructions. 
Send 15¢ with your request 
(coins or stamps) to cover post- 
age and cost of handling. 


Ohio Grown Roses 
for Autumn Planting 


Mentor, Ohio 
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Y friend Nancy Jane is re- 
sponsible for my interest in 
old sun-dials. Nancy has a 
garden, of the livable sort where the 
cool shade of tall Arborvitae trees in- 
vites you in the morning, and the setting 
sun entices you before the twilight. 
‘*When I work in the garden,’’ said 
she one day, ‘‘I forget the time; and I] 
cannot keep running inte the: house to 
look at the clock. I ought to have a sun- 
dial in the garden, right over there by 
that clump of white Phlox.’’ 
‘*Let’s get one at the hardware store,’’ 
I suggested bravely. 
‘No, no, not that kind of a sun-dial,’’ 
said she with emphasis; ‘‘shiny brass 
plates pressed out by the hundred and 


1. Old English sun-dial with an interesting pedestal, suitable 
old Colonial sun-dial on antique-like 
pedestal intended for a place among flowers; 3. author’s sun-dial 


for a formal garden; 2. 


- 


The author’s two-hundred-year-old sun- 
dial is placed on a stone retaining wall 
above which Daffodils are naturalized 


looking like the tin a-b-e plates we used 
to have as children. I want a genuine 
old time-weathered sun-dial that counted 
the shadows in some old English or 
Colonial garden a century or two ago.’’ 

‘*Oh, an antique,’’ I ventured with 
too much rising inflection. 

‘*Yes, an antique, weather-stained, 
with its quaint motto etched deep in 
bronze or old brass—something that will 
stir the imagination,’’ she explained. 

So, on coming back to the city I began 
the hunt. The first dealer I interviewed 
hadn’t bought or sold an old sun-dial in 
ten years. Another said they were “very 
rare’’ and referred me to the top antique 
dealer in New York. ‘‘You’ll have your 


troubles finding a genuine one,’’ he 





added for good measure. ‘‘Why don’t 
you get a new one and have it ‘an- 
tiqued’? Few persons could tell the 


difference.’’ Well, Nancy could, I was 
sure, so I kept on going. 

I visited eleven shops before I picked 
up the trail of one—an alluring ‘‘ weath- 
ered’’ plate of bronze with an ingenius 
gnomon, the design exquisitely etched 
by a master hand. It was an old English 
dial made by an artist proud enough of 
his handiwork to inscribe his name, 
‘‘John Fordham, Dunmow,’’ in Essex. 
It bore the motto: ‘‘Light shine upon my 
ideal while frown keep in the dark.’’ 

Perhaps you think my task was ended. 
Oh, no! How did I know that this sun- 
dial was genuine; what did I know 
about sun-dials? How did I know that 
it was astronomically accurate? In my 
innocence, I went, to the library, scanned 
the ecard index and drew two books on 
sun-dials. At least, I1’d get a smattering 





Photos Courtesy Pompeian Studios 
on a wall; 4. sun-dial on low pedestal, suitable for a garden 
path; 5. 200-year-old Colonial sun-dial, suitable for a flagstone 
garden; 6, an armillary sun-dial for focal point in formal garden 
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of information to fortify me. But, alas! 
1 had been tempted—and I fell! I read 
on and on, intrigued, interested, im- 
pressed. My thoughts skipped back over 
centuries, and took my _ imagination 
along. I began thinking of the good old 
years when there was all day and no 
way to tell whether it was time for 
church, or time for tea. I even wondered 
what they’d have done if they’d had to 
eatch the nine-fifteen train to town. 
Silly? Yes—but we’re the silly ones, 
we slaves of split seconds. I paid silent 
tribute to the ingenuity of the man who 
first read a meaning into shadows and 
knew enough to invent a division of the 
day into comfortable sections. 

Another thing—why those quaint 
mottoes, without which no sun-dial was 
worthy of consideration: some of them 
sentimentally cheerful, others subtle in 
their similes, still others of strange fore- 
bodings. I found such as these. ‘‘This 
hour is a portion of eternity,’’ ‘‘ Believe 
me, mortals, when I say the past is what 
we make to-day.’’ ‘‘I stand amid ye 
flowres; I count ye sunny _houres,’’ 
‘‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,’’ 
‘‘Life is like a shadow,’’ ‘‘Let not the 
sun go down upon thy wrath.’’ 

So I continued to read, one book after 
ao .other. I learned a little about the art 
of dialling, about the craftsmanship of 
the old dial makers, about wall dials, 
armillary dials, compasspoint dials, ring 
dials. I learned that they had dials 
when Ahaz was 2x boy, that Sir Christo- 
pher Wren was a diallist of skill, that 
Benjamin Franklin knew the art. 

More out of curiosity than serious 
purpose I resumed the seareh for other 
old dials—not in the museums, but in 
antique shops. In one of these I saw a 
replica of a wall dial marvelously fash- 
ioned by one Michael Angelo. There, 
too, I found the second time-smoothed 
dial, of bronze and early American, with 
a scrolled gnomon, and earrying the 
legend, ‘‘Ye know not the hour.’’ I 
took it up to examine it, but put it down 
at onee—I was aware of symptoms. 
Three days later I was back, fondling 
the old plate. ‘‘But why should I think 
of buying another old sun-dial,” I argued 
with myself; ‘fone fulfills the purpose, 
no less than two.’’ I went away again— 
but where I write the old sun-dial is 
within arms’ reach; I couldn’t resist 
owning it. 

In these days, when the long-ago use 
of the sun-dial is all but forgotten, its 
purpose in the garden is merely orna- 
mental. This should not be so—there is 
a sentimental charm to a sun-dial that 
far exceeds its ornamental value. A 
sun-dial in a garden, properly placed, 
adds a high note reminiscent of the past, 
and stirs thoughts on the philosophy of 
time; its simple silent message tells of 
the swift passing of the present—the 
‘‘day that passeth as a shadow.’’ 

Two questions that might be asked 
are, What kind of a sun-dia! should I 
have in my garden? and, Where should 
it be placed? 

As to the kind, there is only one kind: 
Naney Jane’s kind, a sun-dial that 
honestly served to count the shadows 
two or three centuries ago; one that 
was accurately designed to trace the 
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hours of sun time. It may take months 
to find it; if you do not eare to bother 
hunting for such a dial, there are avail- 
able a few good reproductions that are 
fairly correct for this latitude. 

Where the sun-dial should go depends 
on its kind. If it is just an ‘‘ornament,’’ 
the site doesn’t matter; it may be 
pedestaled in the garden’s center, as a 
focal point. But if you have an old 
dial, and a fair degree of sentiment and 
imagination, give a little thought to the 
question of position. Preferably, the 
sun-dial should be a sort of secluded 
shrine, surrounded by a few Roses, or 
Heliotrope, or in a small plot of Ground 
Ivy or Myrtle, or along a velvety gar- 
den path. Most dials follow a pattern, 
being placed on pedestals three feet or 
so high. My own is on a flat-surfaced 
rock, about 18 inches high, ‘in full sun, 
in a bed of Myrtle at the end of a small 
bed of tea Roses. It is a favored place 
to sit in early mornings or evenings. 

Books about sun-dials are important 





too; they are necessary to one’s appre- 
ciation of these time tellers of early 
days. This list is of the more interest- 
ing ones: *‘Sun-dials and Old Roses,’’ 
by Alice Morse Earle, delightfully writ- 
ten and intormative; ‘‘The Book of Old 
Sun-dials,’’ with drawings in color by 
Alfred Rawlings, other drawings in 
black and white, containing a most 
charming essay on the philosophy of 
time, by Launeelot Cross; ‘‘Sun-dials: 
How to Know and Make Them,”’’ by R. 
Newton and Margaret Mayall, the most 
recent book, and practical; ‘‘Ye Sun- 
dial Booke,’’ by T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, 
well worth reading; and, by all means, 
the ‘‘Book of Sun-dials,’’ by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty and revised by her daugh- 
ter, it contains hundreds of quaint, 
curious and philosophical mottoes copied 
from English, Seotech and Continental 
sun-dials: One or more of these books 
should be found in any good public 
library, but all but the Mayall book are 
on the out-of-print lists. 





. ‘HE number of flowers and 
ornamental plants cultivated 
under glass in Britain is now 

very greatly reduced compared with 

conditions which existed before the 
war. Several factors have been re- 
sponsible. 

Under a statutory order issued by 
Britain’s Ministry of Agriculture 
all owners of commercial glass- 
houses, with holdings exceeding a 
quarter of an acre, have had to re- 
duce the area under non-edible 
plants, In most cases they have 
been allowed to retain only ten per 
cent of their pre-war areas of flow- 
ers and ornamental plants, though 
specialist breeders have been per- 
mitted to keep 25 per cent of any 
plants of which they are the sole 
stockholders. 

These measures were adopted 
primarily to inerease the amount 
of glass devoted to the cultivation 
of food crops, such as tomatoes and 
lettuces, and the raising of vegetable 
seedlings. Although the order did 
not apply to private gardens, dur- 
ing the past two seasons many ama- 
teur gardeners turned over much 
of their glass to food crops. 

Another eause contributing to the 
reduction of flowers and ornamental 
plants under glass has been the eall- 
ing up of all younger men and 
women for the armed forees or 
other forms of national service. 

The third factor has been short- 
age of fuel. This led to many 
voluntary economies, but in Janu- 
ary of the present year Britain’s 
Minister of Fuel considered the 
situation to be so serious that he 
issued a direction making it illegal 
for amateur gardeners and other 





Safeguarding Rare Plants in England During Wartime 


By the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, London 


owners of non-commercial glass- 
houses to use any of the ordinary 
glasshouse fuels for the eultivation 
of any flower or ornamental plant 
unless they had a permit specifi- 
eally authorizing them to do so. 

In that eonnection the Minister 
decided that his officers might give 
permits in respect of collections of 
plants of national importance. In- 
cluded were plants which represent 
the results of progressive hybridi- 
zation or selection; rare species or 
varieties of species which it would 
be difficult or impossible to replace; 
and plants grown in botanie gar- 
dens or at universities or experi- 
mental stations for educational pur- 
poses or research. 

To this end, in consultation with 
the Government Departments, the 
Royal Horticultural Society ap- 
pointed a Committee to advise the 
Ministry of Fuel in regard to the 
issue of fuel permits for glass- 
houses. The Committee, of which 
Lord Abereonway is Chairman, in- 
cludes representatives of the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and Fuel, the 
Royal Botanie Gardens of Kew and 
Edinburgh, the Linnean Society and 
the John Innes Horticultural Insti- 
tution. It is authorized to issue in 
suitable cases a certificate to the 
effect that a collection of plants is 
of national importance. 

It is hoped that in spite of dras- 
tie economies in the use of fuel 
and the necessity for using as much 
glass as possible for food produe- 
tion, it will be possible to preserve 
a nucleus of choice hybrids and 
rare species, together with plants 
necessary for the continuation of 
botanical education and research. 


























Praline 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS. On Sept. 24, Dr. MeFar- 
land celebrates his eighty-fourth birthday. The day 
will mark another milestone in the life of one who 
has done more, in the last half century, te inspire 
others to make gardens and to grow and study plants 
than any By profession, Dr. 
McFarland is a master-printer and was, in fact, one 


other contemporary. 
of the pioneers in developing color printing in this 
country nearly fifty years ago. Today, the J. Horace 
McFarland Co., of which he is president, has an en- 
viable reputation for printing horticultural 
logues containing exquisite color plates. Home gar- 
deners, however, are more familiar with Dr. MeFar- 
land’s Breeze Hill Gardens covering over two acres 
surrounding his hill top home in Harrisburg, Penna. 
These gardens contain one of the most important col- 
ornamental plants in this part of the 
country and they have been visited by thousands of 
plant lovers coming from all states in the union and 
from foreign countries. In spite of his advancing 
McFarland still makes a daily tour of 
his garden to make records in his notebook. During 
his lifetime, Dr. McFarland has been appointed to 
numerous commissions for the preservation of scenic 
beauty and the development of parks. He holds 
honorary membership in many horticultural organ- 
izations and has been given many of the highest 
both in this country and in England, for 
his leadership in promoting wider interest in garden- 
ing. Dr. McFarland has displayed the greatest en- 
thusiasm for fostering the culture of the Rose in 
gardens and his writings on this subject have been 
voluminous and included a number of books, 
such as “The Rose in America.” He has been one 
of the foremost guiding spirits of the American Rose 


cata- 


lections of 


years, Dr. 





Dr. J. Horace McFarland in his Breeze Hill garden 


awards, — ‘ , ; ; : 
Society and in addition to being president-emeritus 


of the Society has been, up to now, also editor of 
the Rose Annual. It is with considerable pride 
that we point to the fact that the first issue of 
FLOWER GROWER carried an article by Dr. MecFar- 
land. Since early in 1923 he has 
contributor, month by month—and we 
continue to be for years to come, 


ave 
ha been a constant 


trust may 




















E—or even she—would, re- 
gardless of sex, be a poor 
stick of a gardener if there 
wasn’t always the vista of next 
vear and other years to look for- 
ward to, to worry about, and to pre- 
pare for. The shorter days and the cooler 
nights which lead up to September par- 
ticularly emphasize the forward-looking 
possibilities of this early fall month. 
In this second war year we need to look 


from the 


The Fall Recovery 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


impulse which results 
strong spring growth guarded 
with care across the hot summer 
weeks so that the kindly fall at- 
mosphere may now give an oppor- 
tunity for flowers that will often be found 
better than the best we had in the spring. 

These fall Roses are fewer in number. 
Usually they are richer in color, not in- 
frequently larger in size, and almost al- 
ways much more enduring than those 


whether they are actually botanical bien- 
nials or biennials enforced upon us by 
our own preferences, must “be far. ahead 
betore the end of September. I don’t 
want to worry about next year’s Delphi- 
niums, Hollyhocks, Pansies, Canterbury 








with intelligence to the future and to Bells, and the like, presuming that the which were hurried through the May and 
plant with forethought rather than by increasingly acute group of garden June weeks of maximum spring produc- 
reason of random enthusiasms or in re- friends who write me about what thev _ tion. 


ponse to an advertising build-up, how- 
ever meritorious and ingenious it may 
be. I can, therefore, properly urge read- 
ers to begin the 1944 garden in this Sep- 
tember. For many of us it will long ago 
have been begun because the newer or 
different perennials which are to enrich 
ur floral resources will have been started 
nd are in this month being transplanted 
-possibly toward the latter part of Sep- 
ember—into their over-winter quarters. 
‘ertainly the biennials we are to enjoy, 





have seen in THE FLowrerR Grower have 
long ago come awake and acted on these 
less permanent features of the garden. 
It is, however, with the thought of 
more Roses and better Roses that I want 
first to discuss the fall recovery. As the 
month opens, we find those bush Roses 
which we have managed to pull through 
the hot summer weeks without too much 
black-spot are smiling in our faces with 
the very best buds of the year. Many 
Roses are at their best under: the bloom 


Now the gasoline disturbance, or short- 
age, or whatever we choose to eall it, may 
have restricted travel so that we do not 
know what John Jones has planted in 
the next county. So far I have not seen 
any restriction whatever on the mails, 
and a lifetime’s experience leads me to 
believe that garden discussions by mail 
are usually far more effective and serious 
and worth while than those “over the 
garden fence.” This office has for many 
years enjoyed an acute Rose correspond- 
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ence, utterly changed from the early days 
when erude inquiries were made to the 
present when an informed and acquainted 
tose companionship whether by eye or 
by mail, has brought about real under- 
standing. 

It ought to be noted that I am strongly 
in favor of fall planting, and that being 
honest I admit the error of my ways, 
irritating through memories of mistakes 
made when I didn’t want any Roses 
planted in the fall, for fear they would 
freeze! I know better, and we all know 
better, now! 

So, to begin with I am proposing that 
next year’s garden recovery include the 
planting of Roses late this fall. The 
essentials are not complicated or difficult. 
We must know what we want, and the 
magazines and the catalogues will tell us 
about what someone wants us to want, 
at least. 

But the “how-to” is something else. 
Fall planting of Roses needs to be accom- 
plished when the ground, carefully fer- 
tilized and with due attention to the 
later wisdom which takes much more 
humus into the soil than we used twenty 
years ago, is ready a week or two before 
the possibility of actual planting in it 
If, fertilized and treated with humus as 
we think best, it is ready in time to endure 
several rainstorms before planting time, 
that will be the best of preparation. I 
do not go into any of the intimate de- 
tails here, beeause really this is not the 
beginners’ elass I am writing for, and 
the essentials of deep digging, proper 
drainage and the rest of it are generally 
well known. 

There is a tremendously important fae- 
tor to be taken into account in fall plant- 
ing of Roses. That faetor is the obtain- 
ing of plants, matured by solid growth 
all season and not unduly stimulated so 
that the last eight or ten weeks before 
digving sees the heaviest growth of the 
year. Mature are needed, and 
these must be made ready for the move- 
ment to the garden by nature’s frost 
method. The failures from fall planting 
have nearly always resulted because im- 
mature plants have been used. Those 
which have been deprived of their foliage 
by cool nights and the first sharp frost 
are what we want. 

Later in this fall series of Rose talks 
I shall get more deeply into the thought 
of just how the planting is to be done and 
how the protection is to be handled. The 
emphasis now is that after the varieties 
are selected the orders should be placed 
for the plants under a positive arrange- 
ment with the Rose merehant to see that 
mature, well-ripened plants are to be 
sent in due time. 

I think L myself have been guilty of 
saying that if no new Roses were intro- 
duced for ten years we would be well 
served with the old That would 
be a true statement so far as the standard 
garden varieties are concerned. It would 
he just as true with respect to the head- 
gear and the frocks the fair ladies of 
our various households will want, and 
probably get, whatever be war restrie- 
tions. Fashion-change and the general 
betterment are, whether we admit it or 
not, much in the pieture. Rose fashions 
change; new color combinations happen. 


shoots 


Roses. 
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We need some new Roses because they 
are new—we see them in a new day. 

Of this I was made actually conscious 
one day when I stood at Breeze Hill 
right beside my memorial bed of Ra- 
diance and looked about to properly ap- 
preciate if I could what advance had been 
made in a dozen or twenty years. Ra- 
dianee came along in 1908, and it was 
really tops at that time. It is yet a very 
beautiful and desirable Rose, but taken 
in contrast with other vigorous pink Roses 
available now it is only a shadow in 1943 
of what it was thirty years ago. That is, 
there has been a vast advance. The 
thoughtful descriptions available to those 
who follow the Rose through the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society will invariably tell what 
the new candidate for publie favor is 
like, and these newer Roses are really 
splendid in so many ways that I ean 
honestly urge anyone to dip into them 
for the sake of his own Rose advantage. 

So I would suggest that the current 
Rose catalogues be consulted and one’s 
preferences be given a chance to oper- 
ate. Roses are pleasantly remarkable in 





that there are no fancy prices charged 
for them. A new Iris or a new Peony 
seems worth to someone who is project- 
ing it all sorts of prices up to as much 
as $25 or $30 per plant. The Rose moves 
into its patenthood serenely, and is ob- 
tainable for no more than $2 a plant, 
which is quite a different story. 

When the new climbers are selected 
then is a very good time to plan for 
garden betterment in the renewals of old 
sorts which may be more or less run out. 
It is not essential that all of these be 
patented, for patenting adds nothing to 
the quality of a Rose, only giving decent 
copyright protection to the man or firm 
spreading it out before the world after 
an expensive preparation. 

Next month I shall be treating some 
what of the details involved. I do want 
now in September not only that the fall 
recovery be a joy but that adequate 
preparations be made for next spring. 

| would be untrue to Breeze Hill if | 
did not suggest that the 1944 garden 
preparation ought to inelude considera 
tion of other woody shrubs than the Rose. 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGcaretT McKENNEY 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 
The Myrtle Warbler 


HE myrtle warbler is one of 

the most conspicuous and best 
known of the small birds known as 
| warblers, those invaluable friends 

of the orchard and woodland. An 
| eminent authority says of warblers: 
| “They peer into the crevices of the 
| bark, serutinize each leaf, and ex- 
plore the very heart of the buds to 
detect, drag forth and destroy those 
tiny creatures, singly insignificant, 
collectively a seourge, which prey 
upon the hopes of the fruit-grower, 
and which if undisturbed would 
bring his care to naught.” Beeause 
of the conspicuous yellow patch on 
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the lower back, in some regions this 
bird is known as the yellow-rumped 
warbler. 

In length about five and one-half 
inches, the myrtle warbler is slaty 
above, streaked with black. The 
throat, lower breast and belly are 
white, but the upper chest is cloud- 
ed and streaked with black. There 
are two white wing bars and the 
crown, rump and a patch on each 
side of the breast are bright yellow. 
Altogether a natty costume for this 
most useful member of the bird 
world. The female and young are 
similar, but duller, and in the fall 
the male’s colors are much less econ- 
spicuous. 

The song of the myrtle warbler is 
a rather weak, loosely strung to- 
gether collection of notes, often 
varied in their jingling tones. Its 
all note is a weak chirp, quite like 
a drop of water falling from the 
leaves to the forest floor. 

Unlike most warblers, the myrtle 
warbler often winters in the North. 
Sometimes great flocks may be seen 
on Cape Cod feeding on the fruit 
of the Bayberry. Oceasionally a 
few birds may winter inland and 
then they feed on the berries of the 
Red Cedar, also searching diligently 
for hibernating insects and 
masses hidden in the bark of forest 
or orchard trees. 

In spring and summer, these 
birds consume many e¢addis flies, 
beetles, plant lice and their eggs, 
house flies, and the moths and gnats 
of the woodland. They also feed 
on the woolly apple tree aphis and 
the destructive birch tree plant lice. 


ror 
ess 


The nest is usually built in a 
bush or a coniferous tree and is 
earefully lined with soft plant 


down. The eggs are white, marked 
with browns and purples. 







































Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 
By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


AWN CARE is a special garden topic 
for September because weather 
conditions are favorable for the 

planting of a new lawn or the improye- 
ment of an existing one. It is easier to 
establish a new lawn during the fall 
period than at any other time, and the 
development of a vigorous, healthy 
turf—the desire of every gardener in 
these times—is more certain. 

Grass seed should be sown about the 
middle of the month, but it is advantage- 
ous to prepare the soil at least two 
weeks earlier so that weed seeds that 
germinate may be destroyed by a final 
raking just prior to seeding. 

Drainage is essential to the develop- 
ment of a good lawn, and if it is inade- 
quate, a few lines of 4-inch agricultural 
tile should be laid 15 to 25 feet apart 
and from 12 to 24 inches deep, with a 
slope of from 4 to 6 inches each 100 
feet. Sometimes merely regrading the 
area so that low spots are leveled will be 
all that is necessary. 

In preparing the soil, the area should 
be carefully spaded or plowed and 
worked thoroughly to eliminate as many 
lumps and clods as possible. Unless the 
soil already contains an appreciable 
amount of organic matter, peat moss, 
well rotted manure, mushroom _ soil, 
muck or various commercial types of or- 
ganic matter should be worked into the 
top 4 inches. From 2 to 4 cubie yards 
of one of these organic materials are 
usually required for each 1000 square 
feet of ground area. 

Fertilizer should also be incorporated. 
A tew fertilizer manufacturers offer 
mixed fertilizers containing only organic 
nitrogen, which may be used at the rate 
of 50 pounds for each 1000 square feet 
of ground area. Where these are un- 
available, essentially the same _ results 
may be obtained by applying to each 
1000 square feet 30 pounds of super- 
phosphate, 5 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash and 50 pounds of tankage, sludge 
or dehydrated manure. Lime should not 
be incorporated unless a soil test shows 
the need for it. 

When the organic material and fer- 
tilizer have been thoroughly worked in, 
the area should be raked to remove all 
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Ideas for September 


the 


lawn in early au- 


Feeding 


tumn is extremely impor- 
tant in providing a good lawn. Use a fer- 
tilizer spreader to get even distribution 


stones, lumps and other debris and to 
create a fine mellow surface. If pos- 
sible, it is well to wait about two weeks 
and then carefully rerake and sow the 
seed. 

Only the best quality grass seed mix- 
ture for shady or sunny lawns should be 
used. From 3 to 4 pounds will be re- 
quired for each 1000 square feet. The 
seed should be sown evenly and raked 
in lightly. The area should then be 
rolled. Ordinarily, it is unnecessary to 
sprinkle the plot et this season of year, 
but if artificial watering is started, it 
must be continued until the young grass 
is thoroughly established. 


Old lawns may be renovated in the 
spots that need it by the following 
method: Loosen the surface of the soil 
with a spading fork and remove all 
weeds. Work in a little peat moss or 
other form of organic matter and some 
fertilizer. Pulverize the soil and rake 
smooth. Sow seed, rake in lightly and 


roll. 


Perennials and biennials started ear- 
lier in the season should be planted in 
the borders or beds to give ample time 
to become established before winter. 
Most spring and summer flowering pe- 
rennials may now be divided and reset. 


Peonies may be divided and replanted 
anytime up to about the middle of Oecto- 
ber. In dividing the elumps, be sure 
that each division contains one or more 
eves or buds. The roots should be plant- 
ed so that the eves or buds are about 2 
inches below the surface of the soil. 


Bulbs, Roses, perennials, trees and 
shrubs for planting later in the autumn 
should be ordered as soon as possible. 


Trees, shrubs and evergreens may be 
transplanted. The plants should be dug 
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sarefully with a ball of soil.. The hole 
in which they are to be set should be 
from 12 to 18 inches larger in diameter 
than the root ball. The extra space 
should be filled in with a mixture of 
soil and peat moss, 1 to 1. Large shrubs 
should be pruned back to prevent ex- 
cessive loss of water. All plants should 
be watered immediately after transplant- 
ing and the soil kept moist at all times. 


House plants that have been outdoors 
through the summer may now be brought 
in. It is well to repot them using a rich 
soil containing a good proportion of 
leaf mold or peat moss. 


Remodeling the garden can be done to 
best advantage during the fall months. 
The possibility of adding to or improv- 
ing the recreational facilities of the gar- 
den should be considered. Perhaps an 
outdoor fireplace, a badminton or ero- 
quet court or a terrace would make the 
garden more enjoyable. 


The Artillery Plant 
(Mrs.) J. X. Wuite, ( VT.) 


OR a shaded window, porch or win- 

dow box, there are few more accom- 
modating plants than the Artillery Plant 
(Pilea microphylla). Like all potted 
plants, it needs good drainage and a soil 
of sandy garden loam with a fourth part 
of soil from the woods. I never let it get 
really dry. A slip taken off and placed in 
similar soil under glass, roots readily. 

A friend tells of breaking apart a 
large plant and using the slips to fill a 
fernery for the summer on a porch. It 
was so satisfactory grown this way that 
it was taken into the house to gladden 
their hearts all winter. 

The plant receives its name from its 
habit of giving off a cloud of pollen dust 
when in bloom if it receives a Jar. 
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LANTING days are about over for 

this season, even though you prob- 

ably have now that 
midseason corn, beans and early potatoes 
are harvested. If you do not usually have 
a frost until after October 1, 1 suggest 
you sow several rows of spinach and 
radish immediately. Last year the Savoy 
spinach we planted on September 1 gave 
us about as much 


some roon, 


satisfaction as any 
crop we had. We started cutting the last 
of October and had some at least once 
a week up to December 15. The last 


mess was cut on a warm day atter the 
ground had heen frozen solid. If pos- 
sible, water the rows after planting in 
order to get the seeds started as soon 
as possible. 
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7 By PAUL. W. DEMPSEY 
\ Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


/ 

Bean weevil. If you plan to save beans 
for seed or baking don’t forget to treat 
the seed before January 1. The _ best 
time to do this is as soon as the beans 
are harvested and thoroughly dried. Do 
not take a chance that the weevil did not 
find your beans—the eggs are laid in 
the beans while they are growing and 
few beans escape. Take your choice of 
the following methods of treatment: 

1. By heat. 

Put beans in a shallow pan in oven and 
maintain a temperature of 140 degrees 
F. for an hour, You can not depend 
upon your regular oven automatie con- 
trol or the built-in Use 
good portable thermometer, especially 


thermometer. 
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if you expect to use the beans for seed. 
If only for baking you do not need to 
be so fussy. 


to 


By fumigation. 

Several gases can be used but carbon 
disulphide is usually handiest. This 
is a foul smelling liquid that forms an 
inflammable gas when exposed to the 
air. Amount to be used, the 
tainer to be airtight: 


con- 


Ordinary quart preserve jar 
1 teaspoon 
One gallon can........ 1 tablespoon 
Can, barrel or box holding about 
a bushel of beans...3 tablespoons 
Place the that 
can be made fairly tight; do not fill it 
more than three-fourths full. Place ab- 
sorbent cloth or perhaps better a saucer 
cover on top of the 
pour the correct amount of the 
liquid in this and _ place 
tightly. Keep the container in a room 
where the temperature will be 
70 degrees for 48 hours. Since the gas 
is heavier than air it will settle down 
through the beans and kill the weevil 
res, Open the can and pour the beans 
1 


beans in a container 


or inverted can 
beans: 
cover on 


above 


Ps 
into shallow boxes for airing 
for 3 to 4 days, then place them in bag 
for winter and store in a dry cool 
place. 


i 
fot 
pans or 


September pests. Cabbage worms and 
cabbage aphis are likely to be trouble- 
some on all.members of the cabbage fam- 
ily. In order not to get caught with a 
heavy infestation give the plants a light 
dusting with rotenone, pyrethrum or 
nicotine at weekly intervals—an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

Keep the potato vines growing as long 
as possible by protecting the leaves from 
the blight by the frequent use of copper. 








Photo courtesy New York Sun \ 


James Albert Burry. left, of Florida is typical of hun- 
dreds of thousands of school children who are helping 
to increase the nation’s food supply by having Vic- 
tory Gardens. The lad above grew amazing crops in his 
8 x 10 garden at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden 








After the plants die the tubers can be 
left in the ground for 2 weeks or so if 
the soil is not too damp. If blight killed 
the plants prematurely the disease will 
show up in some of the potatoes sooner 
or later. The disease may or may not 
cause a lot of trouble, there is no way 
of knowing. Just be as careful as you 
can and expect the worst but hope for 
the best. In digging you will probably 
come upon some tubers that are badly 
rotted, some that are just showing signs 
of infection (large brown blotches), 
some that are infected but show no symp- 
toms and some that are healthy. Do not 
save a potato if you are at all suspicious 
it has the blight. I suggest you store 
your tubers temporarily in boxes so that 
they can be gone over easily in a month 
or so when most of the infected tubers 
will show up. After digging, dry the 
potatoes for an hour or so in the sun. 


Cover crops. As soon as a crop is 
harvested or gone by, what do you do? 
Let it set and dry up, or pull it up, 
throw it in the refuse pile and let the 
weeds take over, or do you pull up the 
plants, put them in the compost pile and 
sow some cover crop seed? 

Most experts, of course, would sug- 
gest the latter as the ideal method. 
However, there is more to this cover crop 
matter than appears on the surface. 
During the past few years I have been 
vetting an inereasing number of com- 
plaints of the troubles caused by cover 
crops in home gardens. These fall into 
four categories: 


1. The gardener was unable to get the 
garden plowed early. The cover crop 
grew to be over 3 feet tall. What to do? 

a. Cut and put in compost? 

b. Cut and attempt to bury?’ 

e. Try to plow or turn under? 


2. The cover crop was about 20 inches 
high when plowed under and many spears 
of the grass stuck up above the ground 
surface even after harrowing. This re- 
sulted in 
a. Difficulty 
rows. 
b. When weeding for the first time and 
a spear was pulled, the whole plant 
came up, spoiling 6 inches or more of 
row. 


experienced in seeding 


3. The cover crop planted too late or in 
dry spell and growth was only 2 or 3 
inches. A lot of trouble for nothing? 

4. Wonderful cover crop and 
under well. But— 


plowed 


a. Garden soil was so dry seed didn’t 
come well, 

b. Plants and seedlings started off well 
but turned yellow and stood still for 
so long we replanted. This of course 
was from nitrogen starvation—rotting 
cover crop got all the food. 


Now, fortunately, I have the answer 
to all of these problems, having gone 
through exactly the same troubles with 
the commercial growers 25 years ago. 
At that time cover erops in general got 
such a bad reputation that it took 15 
years to get the growers straightened 
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out and willing to try them again. Of 
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N early September there is still time 
to carry out late August suggestions. 
Black and purple raspberries may be 

tip layered as described in the August 
issue. The strawberry bed may be fer- 
tilized during the first half of the month 
and late grapes may be bagged to pre- 
vent injury by the birds. The spring set 
strawberry plants are now producing run- 
ners in great abundance and if all are 
allowed to root the fruiting row may be 
over-crowded next year. All that develop 
after the row is filled to a width of 18 
inches with runners spaced 6 to 8 inches 
apart should be removed. The hoe should 
be kept in use to keep perennial weeds 
from getting established. 

Everbearing strawberries are now ripen- 
ing and should be watered freely if the 
weather is dry. A muleh of straw or lawn 
clippings will conserve moisture and keep 
the berries clean as well as keeping down 
weeds. Only in rich soils well supplied 
with moisture are everbearing strawber- 
ries satisfactory. Where sufficient space 
is available grapes, plums, peaches and 
other fall fruits are more satisfaetory 
than everbearing strawberries, being much 
superior in quality and more productive. 


Fall raspberries. The fall crop of the 
Indian Summer raspberry begins to 
ripen this month. This is borne on the 
tips of the current season’s eanes, and 
because of its weight these canes are 
whipped about by fall winds” which 
bruise the berries. To prevent this bruis- 
ing of the berries the canes may be tied 
to a wire stretched along the row at a 
height of about 4 feet. The fruit bear- 
ing portion of the cane is bent along 
the wire and tied to it at the tip and 
also just back of the fruit bearing por- 
tion so that about a foot of the tip is 
tied to the wire. Laterals on the eane 
which may also bear fruit should be eut 
off so that all the truit is borne at the 
tip. In dry weather the plants should 
be irrigated as the fruit begins to ripen. 
The berries of Indian Summer some- 
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times crumble unless well-grown. Over- 
bearing and a lack of moisture may con- 
tribute to this eondition. 


Grapes are a delightful fruit for the 
home fruit garden and are at their best 
during September and early October. 
Some of the new early varieties ripen 
‘arly this month or about three weeks 
before Concord and provide fruit for a 
much larger period than is available 
when only Coneord is grown. Earliest 
of all is Van Buren, a blue grape ripen- 
ing at the end ot August. Two other 
blue sorts, Fredonia and Buffalo, are 
fine home garden varieties. Seneca, On- 
tario and Portland are excellent early 
green varieties. For grape juice and 
jelly, Concord is still the old standby, 
and it should be available in quantity 
for the kitchen as well as for dessert. 
The late Professor Gladwin used to say 
that Coneord grape juice could be im- 
proved by blending with it 10 percent 
of Clinton grape juice. Presumably the 
juice of the small wild grape of fence 
rows and edges of woodlands could also 
be used for this purpose. Wild grapes 
make an excellent jelly and should be 
gathered before fully ripe as there is 
more pectin present at that stage of 
their development. Apple juice mixed 
with grape juice at the rate of one-third 
apple and two-thirds grape, both ex- 
tracted with hot water as in jelly mak- 
ing, makes a smoother textured jelly 
with very little dilution of the grape 
flavor. It will jell more easily too. 

Grape pie made from Coneord grapes 
is another seasonal delicacy that would 
be made more frequently if it were not 
for the labor of removing the seeds. 
In the Coneord Seedless grape the seeds 
have been removed by Mother Nature 
which makes this variety worth having 
around for grape, pie. The berries are 
about the size of those of Delaware and 
the vine is less productive than Concord; 
otherwise the fruit is similar to that of 
Coneord. 





course, during the past few years under 
the Soil Conservation Commission the 
cover crop. has come into its own and 
is widely planted, as it should be. 

What to suggest? If a section of the 
garden is ready for a cover crop in Sep- 
tember I believe that Rye Grass should 
be sown. Use about 2 to 3 ounces per 
100 square feet or 1 pound per 1000 
square feet. The seed is very small, in 


fact it is often used as a nurse or quick 
crop in lawn mixtures. It comes quickly, 
makes a good sod that holds washing, 
does not grow as big as Winter Rye, has 
a fine leaf and kills out gradually dur- 
ing the winter so there is nothing lett 
to bother in the spring. After October 1, 
Winter Rye should be used—about one- 
half pound per 100 square feet or 5 
pounds per 1000 square feet. 
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EARLY all the Tulips 

in my garden this past 

spring were American 
grown, with the exception of 
a few varieties which were im- 
ported from England. The American 
crown compare favorably with the best 
pre-war Dutch grown bulbs. 

Now that the Dutch source 1s com- 
pletely cut off, we look forward almost 
prayerfully this fall for an occasional 
shipment of excellent standard bulbs 
from England. Importation of choice 
varieties or new varieties is undoubtedly 
out of the question. For some time past 
England’s Tulip acreage has been re- 
duced greatly and with preparation for 
the invasion of the continent this fall at 
a feverish pitch, it is not reasonable to 
hope that much space in the ships of war 
will be given to the transport of Tulip 
bulbs. This means that we may have to 
depend almost entirely on our domestic 
production. 

The annual Tulip demand in this coun- 
try in normal times is over one hundred 
million bulbs. At best we ean produce 
ten million—and this means mostly stand- 
ard varieties. These statistics present 
the problem of the Tulip lover bluntly, 
namely, “how ean the bulbs on hand be 
planted and handled so that they may pro- 
duee good flowering bulbs until top-size 
bulbs are available again in quantities 
and at a reasonable price?” 

From my own experience with a large 
collection of both the choice and stand- 
ard varieties, I can say that with proper 
care and an average garden soil Tulips 
having fine blooms ¢an be made as _ per- 
manent as bearded Irises or Peonies. 

While I have had exeellent results 
with many varieties, I shall mention only 
a few varieties which are still available 
in limited quantities. The planting and 
eare which I shall mention later applies 
equally, of course, to new bulbs pur- 
chased or to those you now have on hand. 

Among the Darwins you can expect 
fine blooms in the years to come from 
Clara Butt, pure pink; City of Haarlem, 
blazing searlet-erimson:; Rev. H. Ewbank, 
silvery gray tinged with pale lavender; 
Zwanenburg, pure white with black an- 
thers. Amone the Cottage: Dido, vivid 
rose-red edged with soft orange; Ingle- 
scombe Yellow, deep canary vellow. 
Among the Breeders: Louis XIV, dull 
blackish purple margined with brownish 
cold. 

Most Tulip levers, like myself, prefer 
Darwins their glorious 
stately stems, and large ecup- 
shaped flowers. But if vou like mystical 
tints at the base of an evergreen or in 
the pockets of shrubs, let Breeders be 
vour choice there. Should you want a 
formal bed, either the Darwins or Breed- 
ers will serve you best. However, where 
vou want Tulips for an informal setting, 
let the Cottage varieties be your choice. 


the because of 


colors, 
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Soil and planting. I have grown fine 
Tulips in a soil that was dry and sandy 
by adding leaf mold, rotted manure and 
bone meal. In a space where the soil 
was heavy clay and wet during the 
winter months, I improved the drainage, 
added considerable sand, some bone 
meal and some pulverized sheep manure. 
The results were equally good. 

In one section of my garden I broke 
the sod in the spring by turning it over 
with a spade. Then I planted a crop of 
potatoes. After harvesting them, I 
planted my Tulips. The soil was still 
quite lumpy and had not reached that 
mellow condition so necessary for Daffo- 
dils and other bulbs, but to my surprise 
the flowers were of equal quality and 
the bulbs were of comparable size. 

Tulips, I find, like deep soil containing 
a good deal of organie matter. When 
the soil is shallow, I take off the top 
soil and dig out the sub-soil to a depth 
of 15 to 18 inches and wheel it away. 
In its place I put the top-soil, sods, eom- 
post, peat or leaf mold and usually en- 
rich it with bone meal and_ pulverized 
sheep manure. When rotted manure was 
available, I put a four-inch layer over 
this. Now that Victory Gardeners have 
used up most of the old barnyard and 
stable manure, green manure can be used 
provided at least a four-inch layer of 
soil is between it and the bulbs. Poultry 
manure should not be used. Tulips, as 


other bulbs, resent its high ammonia 
content. My neighbor ruined several 


thousand bulbs with hen manure. 

Soil should be prepared as far in ad- 
vance of the planting of the bulbs as 
possible so that the manure may begin 
to do its work and time for settling has 
been allowed. I withhold planting until 
late October or early November. This 
gives the roots a chance to get started 
but does not allow enough time so that 
the stem begins to shoot above the 
ground and be subject to early freezing 
and thawing. Freezing and thawing in- 
jures the foliage and is apt to invite dis- 
ease. Winter covering is not necessary 
if the bulbs have had time to root in the 
late fall. 

When bulbs were plentiful, I often 
purchased a lot of them at a reasonable 
price late in the season. In some in- 
stances it was even necessary to break 
lightly frozen soil in order to plant the 
bulbs. When this was true, I covered 
the with a mulch to prevent deep 
freezing. Tulips can stand almost any 
degree of freezing after the roots are 
formed but will not thrive if frost 
strikes the bulb before then. 

Bulbs need to be planted at least six 
to eight inches deep and four to six 
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inches apart. The lighter the 

soil the deeper the planting 

may be. Deep planting is 

especially necessary if the 

bulbs are not lifted each June. 
Shallow planting encourages more split- 
ting and invites disease. 

If the bulbs are of good quality and 
if the soil is properly prepared, there is 
no reason why the amateur cannot pro- 
duce fine blooms and good sized bulbs 
for next vear’s planting. I know many 
Tulip lovers who believe that the life of 
the bulbs is about three years and that 
then they must be replaced with new 
bulbs. While this may be true in their 
experience, I am quite certain that re- 
placement is only necessary because of 
lack of proper care. 


Broken Tulips. When your Tulips 
bloom next May be on the lookout for 
any in which the colors may be “brok- 
en”. You ean recognize these because 
the color pigment is broken into irreg- 
ular stripes or flecks. Early growers 
thought these to be a special type or 
species and encouraged them. However, 
today we know that this segregation of 
color is caused by a virus disease trans- 
mitted by aphids. There is great danger 
that an entire planting may become in- 
tected unless the erttire plant, bulb and 
all, is destroved. I have a number of 
these every year and lose no time in 
burning them. 

However, there are broken Tulips in 
fixed types—Rembrandt, Bizarres and 
Bybloemens. If you have not purchased 
any of these types and have broken ones, 
you can be sure that aphids are at work. 


Annual lifting of Tulips. No doubt 
the most controversial question in regard 
to Tulip culture is whether to lift them 
annually or whether to leave them in 
the ground two or more years. 

It is possible to leave them in the 
ground for many years with a resulting 
annual increase of bloom providing they 
are given plenty of room and are away 
from trees and shrubs. In general, deep 
planting is better, too. Often in shal- 
low planting, the tops come above the 
cround before the snow falls. 

However, in my opinion it is better to 
lift them annually, dry them off, and 
store them in a cool, dry place in a 
well aerated container. Lifting is best 
done in this locality towards the end of 
June before the foliage dries off eom- 
pletely. If done later, the foliage is 
gone and it is difficult to locate the bulbs 
in the soil. Do not permit dug bulbs 
to he in the sun even for a short time. 
The heat of the sun injures the tissue 
and invites fungus invasion. 

If bulbs are left in the soil, and an- 
nuals are planted over them, the fre- 
quent watering of the annuals gives a 
damp environment for the Tulip. Tulips 

(Continued on page 422) 








There are many standard varieties of 
Tulips still available, such 
as the three blooms above which, top 
to bottom, are City of Haarlem, 


Clara Butt, and Inglescombe Yellow. 


Three blooms of the “broken” Tulip, 


Rembrandt, are to the left. A golden 
corner in the garden (above) 
was created by planting yellow 
Tulips, Doronicums and yellow Pansies 
together. The Darwin Tulip 
Rev. H. Ewbank (right) is ideal to 
plant in formal beds 


Photo by 
McFarland 
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Once planted, these perennials will bloom 
year after year. They are, from top to bot- 
tom: the Meadow-rue, Thalictrum aquilegifo- 
lium; False Indigo, Baptisia australis; Si- 
Blue; the Blue 
Camas, Camassia leichtlini 


berian Iris, Perry’s and 





By ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, (N.C.) 


futhor of “A NSouthera Garden” 





T VERY spring and fall when I check 
r+ the borders | look with dismay 
4 upon the number of discarded 
labels that record the many _ so-called 


perennials that have died after blooming 
once, or without having bloomed at all. 
A perennial, according to Bailey’s ‘* Hor- 
tus’’, is ‘fan enduring herbaceous plant, 
one that remains vear after year.” But 
this definition is modified by the state- 
ment that “a perennial may not endure 
forever; many of them are at their best 
in about the third year, and then gradually 
fail; but Tansy and Bouncing-bet may 
remain after the house falls down.” 

I am not recommending that the 
borders be planted with Tansy and 
Bouncing-bet, but I do think that at all 
times, and especially when most of us 
are expending our energies on Victory 
Gardens, it is wise to choose perennials 
that endure and grow in beauty, rather 
than those that require constant atten- 
tion and frequent renewal. If we choose 
perennials that endure, that are free 
from insect pests and disease, that do not 
overrun neighboring plants, that do not 
require resetting in a few years, we save 
valuable time for war activities, and also 
preserve the beauty of the garden which 
is more than ever precious. 

Plants like Phlox that need to be di- 
vided in order to remain at their best, and 
plants like bearded Iris that are main- 
tained only by a constant fight against 
borer and rot, may demand more time 
than we have to give them, and perma- 
nence is not always desirable in perennials 
such as Boltonia and Plume Poppy, but 
the Hemerocallis has all of the virtues. 
It is free from disease, and except in a 
few sorts like the old orange Daylily and 
the hybrid Margaret Perry, it is not in- 
vasive. An occasional resetting is recom- 
mended, but a clump of the variety 
Ophir that has been in my border for 
seven vears is more beautiful than ever 
this season, and the only attention it has 
ever had is a mulch of cow manure each 
fall. 

I thmk if I were choosing a_ single 
Daylily it would be Ophir. It 
freely and at length, and the 
medium vellow flowers do not fade in the 
sunlight. To those who prefer even larger 
flowers to wealth of bloom, George Yeld 
will be a satisfaction. Among the stand- 
ard varieties are a number that are both 
free-flowering and large. The flowers of 
Gaiety are even bigger than those of 
Hyperion, the general favorite among the 
pale vellows. Golden West is a tall me- 
dium vellow of large size, and one of the 
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for form and substance. Golden 
Sceptre is a deeper yellow, also tall, and 
has been known to have as many as 47 
flowers to a stalk. I have not seen a 
large flowered Daylily, of pure orange, 
but two almost orange, small flowered 
sorts are among those I would choose for 
myself. These are Golden Dream, and 
the gay and pretty little Goldeni. Golden 
Dream is long in bloom. From the first 
flower to the last I have counted six 
weeks. Mikado is still my favorite among 
the patterned sorts. It begins to bloom 
arly, and lasts for a long time, and fre- 
quently repeats later in the season. For 
further contrast with the yellows I like 
the Morocco-red marking of Daylily 
Wolof, the brilliant copper of Bagdad, 
and the dark mahogany-red of Theron. 
The Siberian Iris is the least demand- 
ing and the most unappreciated of hardy 
perennials. Like the Daylily, it blooms 
abundantly for many years without reset- 
ting, and thrives wherever it is planted, 
though it grows best in a rich moist soil. 
The charming old varieties, the dainty 
early blooming Snow Queen, the mulberry 
purple Emperor, and the greyish blue- 
violet Perry’s Blue, are common in gar- 
dens, but | 


best 


never see the newer ones. 
These come in a wide range of color. 
‘There is lavender in Mrs. Rowe, light 


purple in Periwinkle, dark pansy-purple 
in the tall and late blooming and very 
handsome Caesar’s Brother, lilac in Morn- 
ing Magic, and deep soft blue-violet in 
the large flowered Florrie Ridler. 

Japanese Iris also flourish in one spot 
for a long time, but it is useless to try 
to grow them without rich soil and suffi- 
cient moisture. The old white variety 
Gold Bound and a number of the older 
purples have bloomed for me_ without 
care for many years. There are too many 
of the good new varieties to mention 
briefly, but a comprehensive discussion 
will be found in past issues of FLOWER 
GROWER, July, 1940, page 317, and 
August, 1942, page 351. 

One of the most permanent and satis- 
factory plants in my garden is False 
Indigo (Baptisia australis). It blooms 
with the Hemeroeallis and Siberian Iris, 
and later in the summer its graceful grey- 
green foliage spreads over them. Why it 
is called Baptisia australis I have often 
wondered, for it is native from Pennsyl- 
vania southward. It grows naturally in 
dry places, but the handsomest plant | 
have is in heavy wet soil. It does well in 
sun or shade. In a favorable situation it 
will grow to 4 feet, producing 18-inch 
lupine-like racemes, The rich violet flow- 














ers are loosely arranged on apple-green 
The lower ones do not fade until 
The plant is in 


stems. 
the tips are fully out. 
bloom for over a month. False Indigo 
improves with age, and makes a large 
clump. Plenty of room should be allowed 
for it when it is set out. 

Another perennial that improves with 
age is the Plantain-lily. I had always 
thoucht that it had no diseases, but I see 
in Cynthia Westeott’s book, “Plant Doe- 
tor,” that it is susceptible to crown rot. 
Fortunately this is not prevalent enough 
to bar it from a list of permanent peren- 
nials. Like most of the plants under dis- 
cussion, it grows best in good soil with 
sufficient moisture, but will stand drought 
and neglect. Plaintain-lilies are 
times found in catalogues as Hostas, and 
sometimes as Funkias. The most com- 
monly planted variety, the Blue Plantain- 
lily (H. caerulea) has dull blue flowers 


some- 


which bloom in the early summer. - The 
August Plantain-lily (H.  plantaginea, 
usually advertised as H.  subecordata 


erandiflora), blooming in the late sum- 
mer, is one of the indispensable peren- 
nials for shady places. The large pure 
white flowers are exceedingly fragrant, 
and the broad, light green leaves make a 
bold aecent. The neat low foliage of the 
Narrow-leaved Plaintain-lily (H. japon- 
ica, usually advertised as H. lanceolata) 
makes it useful as an edging plant, and 
the blue, campanula-like flowers are very 
acceptable for late summer and _ fall 
bloom. 

Rose-Mallows (Hibiscus moscheutos) 
are out of scale in a small gerden, but 
they are permanent and desirable where 
there is space for them—too permanent 
when it is necessary to move them, as envy 
one who has tried to exeavate their fleshy 
roots knows. It is well to be sure that 
they are in their permanent places when 
they are set out. The plants are coarse, 
but rather striking with their pale foli- 
age and bright red stems. The enormous 
flowers open. only in the morning, which 
is a decided drawback, for they are un- 
sightly in the afternoon when they hang 
limp and faded on tall stalks. But the 
morning freshness, and tropical brilliance 
of the splendid hybrids, the Mallow Mar- 
vels, make up for this defect. The wide, 
dark-centered flowers in shades of clear 
pink or rich rose are worth while wher- 
ever there is space and moisture, but they 
are worth while only under these condi- 
tions. Natives of swampy places, their 
foliage drops, and their flowers are small 
when they are allowed to dry out. 

Peonies found blooming steadily in old 
gardens bear witness to their perma- 
nence. I have read that they should not 
be moved for seven or ten years. That 
should not tax even the laziest or busiest 
of us. For their striking and characteris- 
tic foliage as well as their handsome 
flowers, Peonies are among the plants to 
be considered as the backbone of the 
herbaceous border. 

Certain plants often found difficult to 
establish are extremely permanent once 
they become settled in a situation suited 
to their needs. Of such are Madonna 
Lilies and Bleeding-heart. I see frequent 
complaints—particularly in the English 
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Clumps of Daylilies may be the backbone 
Phlox 


is prominent in this garden picture 


of the early summer hardy border. 


horticultural papers—that Madonna 
Lilies are so difficult to establish on 
estates, while they are found blooming 
in profusion in cottage gardens. This is 
probably due to overfertilization which 
increases their susceptibility to the bo- 
trytis blight. Failure to establish them 
may be due to too deep planting, or lack 
of proper drainage. Like all other Lilies 
they must have perfect drainage, and un- 
like most other Lilies they require very 
shallow planting with only an inch or two 
of soil over their crowns. Sound bulbs 
properly planted with plenty of leafmold 
should become permanently established in 
sun or shade. 

Bleeding - heart (Dicentra — specta- 
bilis), with its drooping pink flowers on 
long arching stems and its fine foliage, 
is so picturesque a plant that it has been 
a favorite in England and America ever 
since it was discovered in Chinese gar- 
dens by Robert Fortune. I do not know 
why it is so difficult. Its preferences are 
a deep soil, partial shade, and protection 
from wind. A northern exposure is most 
favorable. If it does not settle down un- 
der these conditions the only hope is an- 
other trial—and probably another. 

With so much more to be done in even 
the smallest garden than ean ever be got 
through with, the sweetest sound to the 
gardener’s ears is the direction, “do not 
disturb thereafter!” Two delightful pe- 
rennials not only tolerating but demand- 
ing a permanent position, are the Gas- 
plant and Meadow-rue. 

It is particularly important to know 
the requirements of plants that are to 
remain in the same spot the rest of their 
lives and yours. The first time I tried 
the Gas-plant (Dictamnus) in my garden, 
[ was thinking more of its relation to the 
color scheme than of its adaptability to 
the soil and situation. I planted it in a 


Many gardeners collect the various varieties 
of Plantain-lilies, some of which are listed 
under several names 


low damp bed where it soon rotted. One 
of the essentials for growing it is a well- 
drained soil. It is slow to’ become estab- 
lished in a new place, and it took me a 
long time, to make up for my mistake, 
for the newly transplanted plants will not 
bloom the first Once it is 
established in sun or partial shade, and 
in a rich, heavy soil, the flowers are finer 
and more numerous every year. On a 
well grown plant the racemes are a foot 
long, and stand well above the glossy, 
fragrant foliage. The flowers are typi- 
eally white, but the pink form is more 
often planted. The striking dark foliage 
and showy flowers of the Gas-plant are 
more effective if it is used as a specimen 
than when it is planted in groups. It 
gets its name from the volatile oil it gives 
off, which will burn with a blue flame if 
a lighted match is held to it on a still 
hot night. This old-fashioned plant has 
been neglected for a long time, and is 
now coming into favor again. 
Meadow-rue (Thalictrum), dependable, 
permanent and easy to grow, is 
(Continued on page 431) 


year or so. 
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Lovely clusters of pale yellow 
Hemerocallis (Daylilies). 


Each 45¢, Dozen $4.50 


UNUSUAL GARDEN SELECTIONS 


ASTILBE, PEACH BLOSSOM has great feathery 
plumes of lovely pale pink flowers over finely cut 
foliage. Excellent for shade or full sun. Well adapted 
to damp spots in the garden Three $1.50 
MERTENSIA, VIRGINICA—Fine for woodland 
and shrub planting or for naturalizing. These ‘Mer- 
tensia’ bear large clusters of clear blue bells tinged 
with delicate pink in April. Three 95¢, Doz. $3.25 


TROUT LILIES— Colorful lily-like flowers on stems 
6 to 7 inches high. Lovely shades of white, cream, 
yellow, pink, rose and purple. Excellent for shady or 
rocky places. Mixed colors 95¢ per doz. 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY —Ideal for shaded loca- 
tions bearing beautiful sprays of pure white bells— 
Field grown clumps..... Three $1.50 


HARDY ORCHIDS—Especially charming when 
planted in shady locations with a background of cool, 
restful greenery. The hardy Orchids listed below are 
colorful and highly recommended. 


Cypripedium Acaule— Rosy purple blooms with 
darker veins—called the Red Lady’s Slipper. 
Three $1.50 


Cypripedium pubescens — Yellow Lady’s Slip- 
per—large, attractive, pale yellow flowers on long stems. 
Three $1.50 


Cypripedium spectabile—Large rose-purple or 
pure white orchid blooms. Three $1.75 
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Flowerfield’s 1943 selection of bulbs for fall planting contains 
hundreds and hundreds of the finest named varieties of Tulips, 
Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, Iris Kaempferi, and many rare varieties 
of bulbs that flower best when planted in ‘Sunny’ or ‘Shady’ 


places. Beautiful Crocus, Gorgeous Hyacinths, Regale and 


Madonna Lilies. 


Superior Flowerfield grown Darwin and Hybrid Tulips that 
rival anything offered before the war. We are proud to present 
such outstanding favorites as City of Haarlem, a lovely vivid 
red tulip beautifully set off by a pure white interior base, 


U, , y A MP. 
SHS - fac0enifif Cut 
BLUE GIANT—blue Giart 15 one 
of the largest Iris. The single petals 
measure nine inches across and its 
soft blue color makes it as beautiful 
as it is larve. Perfect for mass plant- 
ing, a particularly enchanting har- 
mony of color is obtained when 
planted with Madonna Lilies. 

Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


MOUNTAIN GLACIER—As its 
name implies, this large white Iris 
subtly tinted with delicate shades of 
blue suggests the beauty of mountain 
ice fields. A profuse bloomer that will 
be the glory of your garden. 

Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


1943 AUTUMN 
CATALOG 


Send for your copy of Flower- 
held’s new and comprehensive 
fall catalog. It is complete with 
the best named varieties of all 
your favorite bulbs, roots and 
plants. Look for the new, basic 
“Easy Gardening”’ plan. 


BULB FARM 
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Lins $1.50 per dozen, or Princess Elizabeth — clear, deep pink 

ips, } with large chalice-like flowers, $1.45 per dozen. 

ties 

av Luscious Parrot Tulips, Fantasy whose flowers commonly 

ail measure 6 inches across, grow to a height of 22 inches, $1.45 
per dozen. 

that The rare Kaufmanniana (which is the earliest blooming 


sent J tulip listed in Flowerfield’s complete 1943 Fall Catalog) is 


ivid J large, creamy white, tinged rosy red. This tulip will bloom 
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Benue Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


ase, § early in April and is 8 inches high, $2.25 per dozen. 
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Onglish Bullous Sra 

c 
MONT BLANC— 

Purest white. Three 50¢, Doz. $1.75 
PROSPER PINE— 

Dark purple. Three 45¢, Doz. $1.65 
QUEEN OF THE BLUES— 

Clear sky-blue. Three 45 ¢, Doz. $1.65 
SPECIAL— Mixed colors, $1.00 per Doz 


Dutch Bullous Syvts 
BLUE HORIZON— 
Light violet blue......... Doz. 85¢ 
W EDGEW OOD— 
“Wedgewood -Blue’....... 
WHITE EXCELSIOR— 
PUTO WHE. wo. cc es .Doz. 95¢ 
YELLOW QUEEN— 
Golden yellow......... Doz. 95¢ 
SPECIAL—Mixed colors.75¢ per Doz. 


.* | Sys ce illustration 


BOB WHITE— 

Pure white. Three 75 ¢, Doz. $2.50 
STAR DUST— 

White—yellow throat. 

Three 85¢, Doz. $3.00 

DUCHESS OF YORK— 

Violet blue. . Three 85¢, Doz. $3.00 
BUTTERFLY — 

Soft blue. Three 75¢, Doz. $2.50 


Doz. 90¢ 


Y. tcentra, - Sh eclalelds 
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(Bleeding Heart) Fine, showy 
plants, growing and flowering 
in dense shade or open sun. 


Three $1.35, Doz. $4.50 


ROSES FOR REMEMBRANCE 


Everybody remembers some occasion made un- 
forgettable by a rose—that first nosegay of tiny 
“Sweethearts’—your first play when they gave 
you that bouquet of ‘American Beauties’—or 

the bunch of ‘Ramblers’ Johnnie took to the 
teacher. Yes, and they can all be yours in your 


garden, to live and relive the present and past. 


PINK JEWEL—A spectacular, new, large-flowering 
cluster rose bearing large double blooms from June 
until the advent of winter Each $1.00 
POINSETTIA (Tea Rose)—Long and pointed buds, 
having the brilliance of Poinsettia scarlet, contrasts 
nicely against its bright green foliage Each $1.00 
THOR —A new, brilliant red climber. The flowers are 
perfectly formed, very slow in unfolding, and wheg 
fully open measure 4 to 5 inches across. The flowers, 
although large, are perfectly formed and just as large 
as those of a Hybrid Tea. The rich green, abundant 
foliage grows to a height of 8 to 10 feet. Indeed... 
this is one of the best scarlet climbers to be introduced. 


ee ree re ee Each $2.50 
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Hang Your Tomatoes! 


By PF. YD. 


OSSIBLY it’s my Seoteh ancestry, 
but I do hate to lose those nearly 
ripe tomatoes and peppers to that 
first frost of fall. Experience has taught 
me that, while nothing ean be done about 
foiling 


the weather, there are ways of 
Mr. Jaek and = reseuing those precious, 
juicy vitamins. 

It is well known, of course, that by 


vathering the green tomatoes and keeping 
them inn airy place they will continue 
to ripen and thus prolong the homegrown 
tomato several weeks at least. 
Still a better method, I have found, is to 
pull the entire plant with its precious 
cargo and hang it upside down in a dark 
room. Temperature should be around 65 
degrees. The fruits will ripen slowly and 
turn a rood red color. 

Ripened in this manner the tomatoes 
seem to have a much better flavor than 


season 


those which are picked from the vine. 
Then, too, the fact that they are not 
resting on a hard surface prevents en- 


tirely the trouble of bruising and subse- 
quent rot so often experienced. The 
small fruited varieties, such as Red Cher- 
ry and Red Plun, are especially good for 


SrrRANG, (Miss.) 


curing. Not only do they bear great num- 
bers of fruits, which keep perfectly on 
the vines, but their extra-rich flavor is 
unbeatable. 

Peppers, both sweet and hot, may be 
handled in the same manner though an- 
other method for these gives even better 


results. This consists in digging the 
entire plant with a ball of earth and 


heeling them in in boxes of moist sand. 
Plants should be placed partly on their 
sides at an angle of at least 45 degrees. 
At this angle growth of the plant is 
almost completely halted but the sap re- 
mains active and fruits continue to de- 
velop and ripen. 

Temperature of the room should be at 
least 65 degrees, as for the tomatoes, but 
the peppers require light. The hour or 
two of time required to dig the plants 
and fix them in their new quarters is cer- 
tainly well spent for it will enable you 
to enjoy your favorite pepper flavored 
dishes well into winter. Often the plants 
will still be alive in the spring and ean 
be again planted in the garden where 
they will start new growth and bear be- 
fore spring sown plants are ready. 


A Blue Perennial for Dry Places 


By Mavup R. 


LUE flowers that bloom freely in 

midsummer, especially in dry 

places, are so few that gardeners 
interested in that color cannot afford to 
ignore Ruellia eiliosa. Most of the 
Ruellias, of course, are greenhouse plants 
irom Brazil and other countries of 
tropical America. Ruellia eciliosa, though, 
is native from New Jersey westward to 
Michigan and south to the Gulf. As 
practically all flowers are garden hardy 
farther north than their range when 
erowing wild, it is safe to assume that 
this hardy perennial ean be grown in 
most of the country lying east of the 
Rockies. 

There is wide variation in size of 
flower and manner of growth. The 
poorer specimens do not rouse much en- 
thusiasm, but the better ones are both 
showy and lovely. The strain that has 
established itself in this locality bears 
flowers just a fraction under two inches 
Individual flowers suggest 
Petunias more than any other common 
varden flower. Each flower lasts but a 
day. New flowers open each morning 


across, 


and plants are in continuous bloom from 
early June until late September. Flowers 
stem, 


bloom one to three to the with 
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many branching stems to the elump, so 
that a considerable number of flowers 
may be open on one clump at a time. 
Clumps here reach a maximum height 
of about 15 inches, though the species is 
reported to reach a height of two teet in 
some localities. There is no noticeable 
difference here in height or color between 
plants growing in full sun 
and those in shade—for this 
Ruellia does often establish 
itself in shade in spite of 
the fact that it is always 
deseribed as growing in full 
sun. Several growing under 
trees here have survived a 
half dozen annual cuttings 
along with grass and weeds 
for as much as three years, 
seeming to show that the 
species not lose its 
vitality when shade grown. 
It has established itself in 
meadows here, but whereas 
it grows in great colonies in 
dry places it is usually 
found growing singly in 
meadow or in shade. My 
best display is on a dry, 
unshaded limestone — slope. 


does 






Little Items of Lively Interest 


As seen outdoors the color is about the 
same blue as that of the Periwinkle, 
Vinea minor. When brought indoors the 
color is nearer lavender. The flowers 
fade a very pinkish lavender, and the 
greatest fault of the plant is that faded 
flowers do not always drop quickly. 
When brought indoors for use as cut 
flowers, buds continue to open daily tor 
about a week, but after the second or 
third day the flowers are smaller in size 
and paler in color, 

Ruellia seed is offered by dealers in 
rare seed. It may be planted spring or 
fall, but results are best from fall 
planted seed, and there is always a 
chance of bloom the first year if seed is 
planted as soon as it ripens. The easiest 
way to establish it on a slope is to plant 
it along the top and let it seed itself, 
with rains carrying seed down the slope. 


Moth Balls Discourage Dogs 
By Joun K. Karvovic 


ANY stray dogs coming near ever- 

greens will be discouraged if a few 
treated moth balls are hung on _ the 
branches. To attach a hook to a moth 
ball for hanging, simply bend a straight 
pin, heat it in a burner, and then push 
it against the moth ball. The hot point 
melts the naphthalene and allows the pin 
to enter, and after a few seconds of cool- 
ing, the hook is embedded permanently in 
the manner illustrated below. 

The moth balls are hung on the lower 
branches of evergreens and shrubs where 
dogs are most likely to frequent. Since 
some dogs are not repelled by naphtha- 
lene alone, it becomes necessary to dip 
the moth balls in a solution of nicotine 
sulphate or a sulfur solution. 

Another method of applying the treat- 
ment is to fill empty tobacco bags with 
both balls and tobaeeo or sulfur dust and 
attach them to the plants. With these 


additional repellents, practically all dogs 
are discouraged by one or another of the 
chemieals. 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 


their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


© EDITOR 


Garden Mulching 


By Ernest Fritze, (Mass.) 


BOUT this time of year we are ad- 
vised to save a lot of hard work, 
such as hoeing the garden, by using 


a mulch of lawn clippings or some com- 
mercial material. 

Recently, a man showed me his rasp- 
berry patch which for the past few years 
had been his pride and joy. Last summer 
he mulched it with lawn clippings, and 
when these dried, he got grass and weeds 
from the roadside and put them on. This 
summer he had a mass of dock five feet 
high and of other trash that had taken 
complete possession. His only remedy 
now is to save some of his best young 
plants this fall, start a new bed in clean 
ground and plow up the patch. 

The book from which he got his advice 
failed to mention that dock, mustard sor- 
rel, purslane et al, even when cut in a 
green stage, are quite capable of ripen- 
ing seeds as the stalks dry out. Their 
germination percentage is one hundred 
flat. Their viability range is forty years. 


[ have waged war upon witch grass, 
off and on, for sixty years. My expe- 
rience leads me to believe that in the 
short cuts and easy methods of eradicat- 
ing Agropyron repens, the pen is migh- 
tier than the hoe. 

The best insurance against drought 
is humus in the soil. Stable manure, the 
old standby, is seldom available and it 
carries a lot of weed seeds. About the 
hest way to get humus is to sow clover 
in a portion of the garden, say a third 
or fourth of the area, let it grow one 
summer and turn it under the next spring. 
By rotating with clover, the entire gar- 
den will be taken care of in three or four 
vears. If the garden is too small to 
permit this, good results ean be attained 
by cleaning up the ground used by early 
vegetables and seeding to clover about 
mid-September. Some agricultural lime 
worked into the soil at this time will 
benefit the clover, as well as your plants 
next season. -The clover will hold the soil. 


How to Can Non-Acid Vegetables Safely 


ON-ACID vegetables can be safely 

preserved without a pressure cooker 
if the product is acidified sufficiently to 
prevent the development of the deadly 
botulinus organism, and if the proper 
precautions are observed in the canning 
process, say Dr. W. E. Pyke and Dr. 
Klizabeth Dyar of the Colorado State 
College Experiment Station. 

Botulism is the poisoning produced in 
animals or humans by the toxin that re- 
sults when the botulinus organism has 
grown upon food material. The organ- 
ism is destroyed by very high tempera- 
tures reached in canning with a pressure 
cooker, but such temperatures cannot be 
attained in ordinary canning. Acid add- 
ed to non-aeid foods inhibits the organism 
und prevents the formation of the pois- 
onous botulism, Added acid will not 
prevent the development of certain molds 
which eause spoilage, but proper process- 
ing and sealing, in either metal or glass 
containers, will avoid any such waste. 

Shell beans, to be safely preserved, 
should have 1 teaspoon of ecitrie acid or 

tablespoons of vinegar added to each 
pint of beans canned. Shell beans with 
tomato sauce and molasses need only 3 
teaspoon of citrie acid or 14 tablespoons 
o! vinegar. Other non-acid vegetables 
sich as greens, snap beans, corn, peas, 
heets, cauliflower, broccoli, celtuce, pep- 
pers, and asparagus are safely preserved 
with 4 teaspoon of citric acid or 2 table- 
spoons of vinegar. 


Before the vegetables are packed in 
jars they are blanched, then acidified, 
and finally processed in a_boiling-water 
bath. The addition of acid makes com- 
bination of these foods with milk some- 
what difficult, only slightly limiting their 
uses. Vitamin destruction is minimized 
in the slightly acid medium. Before these 
vegetables can be safely tasted after 
opening, they must be boiled 10 minutes. 


Air Minded Squash 
By Ipa M. Durnin, (Idaho) 


IKE every home owner on our street, 
we just had to have a Victory Gar- 
den, but lack of yard space limited our 
plantings to those vegetables taking up 
the least room, and did not include melons 
or squash vines. Yet we had a longing 
to grow the good old winter squash in 
our own backyard. 

As an experiment we planted two hills 
of Hubbard squash seed near the corner 
of the old garage, and when the vines out- 
grew their allotted space we began train- 
ing them over a length of chicken wire 
up the side of the building. They took 
to this training as easily as the Morning- 
glories which had previously occupied the 
wire. 

The picture shows the result of our 
experiment in training squash vines, and 
saving space in a city backyard. The 




















squash vines thrive and produce just as 
well as if they were in their natural posi- 
tion on the ground. These vines matured 
eight large squash although only five are 
shown in the picture. 


Artemisia Pontica 
By Portia Givpin, (Ill.) 


OR three or four years it was a prob 

lem what to grow successfully on the 
north side of our house, in the narrow 
10-inch space between the sidewalk and 
the house. We tried the ever-faithful 
Petunias but they became lanky and 
straggly, as did other annuals. We 
wanted something that would look prim 
and fresh the entire season. Shrubbery, 
of course, was out. 

When Artemisia pontica (Old Man, 
dwarf Southernwood, Roman Worm 
wood) began to crowd neighboring pe- 
rennials in a border, we moved it to our 
narrow north side space and this prob- 
lem was solved. 

This variety of Artemisia grows only 
about 18 inches high, with fragrant, lacy, 
gray-green leaves. Flower heads are one- 
eighth inch wide and whitish-yellow. For 
us, even in the perennial border, the flow- 
ers often failed to develop. They are 
insignificant, however, and as the shrubby 
plant trims well, making a neat and 
compact hedge, it serves its purpose well 
in a narrow ribbon planting. As it is 
quick growing, our space was filled in 
one season’s time, 

Weather conditions do not affect it. 
It stands up under drought and _ hot 
southwest winds. As we have no trees 
north of the house, it does get some direct 
rays of the late afternoon sun. 

In late summer we cut branches of A. 
pontica and dry them to put into bags 
as moth preventive. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch laid branches of it in their pan- 
tries to keep out ants, so ’tis said. 
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By W. RAY HASTINGS 


Chairman, All-America Rose NSelections 





































: HREE yellow Roses were the ing was remarkable in the test gar- 
The California-bred Rose Pink Katherine T. Mar- highest seoring All-America dens. These are all vigorous grow- 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is — shall is a vigorous grower Rose Selections for 1944. ers, which is rare in yellow Roses. 
fe . ire ‘ r cA} » li y Ine ‘eo fe: “ety : > pe 
light lemon-yellow and good cutting Rose First among these is Mme. ( hi ing One more variety, n imed Fred 

& Kai-shek, a strong growing, free- Edmunds in honor of the Curator 


flowering plant having luxuriant of the International Rose Test Gar- 
foliage. The large, long pointed, den at Portland, Oregon, was the 


fragrant buds are clear light lemon- highest scorer of them all on the 
yellow in color. As the flower Pacific coast. Therefore, it wins 
opens, the color is even lighter. All-America recommendation for 

Lowell Thomas scored next high- the Paecifie States. Its color, orange 


est. It is illustrated in full color buff, shading lighter to an orange- 
on this month’s cover. This Rose pink blend, is both rich and beau- 
is especially suited for garden use, _ tiful. 


being a strong grower with vigor- Katherine T. Marshall, an A.A. 
ous canes. It blooms freely  R.S. winner named in honor of the 
throughout the season. charming wife of our ranking gen- 


The third is the hybrid tea Mme. _ eral, is a deep salmon-pink, flushed 
Marie Curie. The tall, bushy plant yellow. The long ovoid buds and 





is a very free producer of appeal- large flowers come on long stems. 
Copper Orange Fred Ed- Golden yellow Mme. ing orange buds, opening medium Rose lovers will want these leading 
munds has grown best in’ Marie Curie came from golden yellow flowers—a grand gar- new Roses, which have been thor- 
West Coast test gardens France before the war den Rose. Its mid-summer bloom- oughly tested throughout Ameriea. 





American Iris Society Awards 


ANS PETER SASS of Elk- introduced in 1939 and has received 
horn, Nebraska, is the orig- nothing but high praise since then. 
inator of the Iris variety The coloring is a blend of peach, 

Prairie Sunset, awarded the Dykes apricot, rose, copper and_ gold. 
Medal for 1943 by the American The plant is of medium height and 
Iris Society. This award is the _ this is typical of Sass originations 


highest honor that an Iris ean re- which must stand up under the 
ceive. Hans Sass is the first Amer- sweeping prairie winds to be worthy 


ican breeder to have won the medal of introduction. Honorable Men- 
twice. He first was awarded the’ tion awards are omitted from the 
Dykes Medal in 1932 for his origi- following list, but they appear in 
nation Rameses. Prairie Sunset was the current issue of A.L.S. Bulletin 


Dykes Medal 


Variety Originator Color 
Prairie ‘Sunset ........s<% Me. PS AG86..« 6a Copper rose blend 


Award of Merit 


Varieties—Tall 

















Ameriean Bearded 
































nc hemivnage TERE EE Kleinsorge ....... Golden pink 
Captam: Wells 2.4.2... Paul (Cook *........ Deep maroon 
ee eres Seer Ga iva onan tis Tawny apricot 
ere Paw Cook 2... Old rose, tan, copper 
Red Valor..... Ee atenee ated PREC RIG 3.5 3.6-oaiere'e Velvety red 
Photo be Mary E, Nicholls......... Nicholls ......... Warm white 

Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe Tiffany 2.0.0... eee eee eee H. P. Sass....... Yellow plicata 
BPOWN SUPTASNED 4.0.5.6. PUIPRARMG, 5 o0i60:5s Coppery brown 

Hans Peter Sass, origina- Garden Flame ARO ere ee H. P. Sass...... Garnet red 

ser of the Isle Peaiele Sew Violet Symphony ......... a, MIEN oc nse cite Violet self 








set, winner of 1943 Dykes 
Medal, is also famous for 


Other Than Tall Bearded 










Black Hawk 











his Daylily originations (Intermediate) ......... Schreiner ..... .. Blackish purple 
‘ Nelson of Hilly 

The Dykes Medal winner, eS C.. WE cas ccen Red veined 
Prairie Sunset (right) Peshawar (Hybrid) ...... Sehremer ..<. 20 Brown purple 
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(licting Villian’. 


F you are fortunate enough 
to live where Trilliums will 
VW grow, you may have one of 
the most interesting and de- 
lightful hobbies imaginable. 
The Trillium seems to be 
subject to more variations 
and oddities than any other wildflower I 
know. 

Trilliums are very easily transplanted 
at almost any season of the year and 
seem to thrive under ordinary treatment. 
If special care is given them, they will 
reward you with a magnificent display 
of bloom and will increase in size and 
beauty from year to year. At least this 
has been my experience since I became 
interested in them back in 1935 when I 
first saw the beautiful double Trillium 
grandiflorum in bloom. 

This magnificent Trillium was in the 
garden of Mr. James L. Smith in New 
York State who, I believe, was one of 
the very first to discover and propagate 
this double form. Mr. Smith presented 
me with two bulbs and I think they have 
given me more real pleasure than any 
plant I have ever grown. They have 
increased wonderfully and I now have 
from twenty to thirty blooms each year. 

I always supposed that double forms 
of Trillium were very rare, but 1’m be- 
ginning to believe that they occur quite 
frequently. They have been found in 
several widely separated places in New 
York State and in at least three other 
states. I have a plant of Trillium ova- 
tum, the Pacific Coast form of T. gran- 








This plant of Trillium  catesbzi, 
obtained from Georgia, was photo- 
graphed by Mr. Smith in late May 


By W. A. SMITH, (N. Y.) 


diflorum, which is double but not as large 
and beautiful here as the double T. gran- 
diflorum of the East. 

A very beautiful double Trillium gran- 
diflorum may be seen growing in the 
Burlingham gardens in Syracuse, New 
York. I understand this was given to 
the late Dr. Burlingham quite a few 
vears ago by a man who found a colony 
of them growing somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of Syracuse. He never revealed the 
location to anyone, and since he died 
recently, it now remains for someone to 
rediscover provided, of course, that they 
still exist there. Many things can hap- 
pen to eradicate them, such as fires, 
woods being cut down or the flowers 
being eaten off by deer. 

Another double Trillium grandiflorum 
which I have seen is growing in a gar- 
den at Dansville, New York. It has so 
many petals that the flower head is too 
heavy to remain upright and is not as 
desirable as a garden flower for this 
reason. 

Miss Rena Bauer writes me that she 
has seen a double Trillium grandiflorum 
which contained 140 or more segments 
growing near her home in Wisconsin. 
This flower was also too heavy to stand 
erect. 

I had always considered the chances 
of finding a double Trillium were so 
remote that there was not much use in 
looking for them, but one bright sunny 
day last May I had reason to change 
my mind. We were walking through a 
woods near my home, reveling in the 


Plant This Fall 


For '44 . 





beautiful sea of white bloom which ear- 
peted the ground on every side, when 
a shout from one of our companions 
brought us quickly to where he stood. 
There before him were two magnificent 
snowy white blooms quite as double as 
a Gardenia and looking really very much 
like one. Of course, we were delighted 
but imagine our feelings when on look- 
ing around we discovered no less than 
thirteen of these beauties growing with- 
in a radius of a few rods. A thorough 
search of the entire woodlot revealed no 
others. Why were they double in this 
particular place? They were not close 
enough to be offsets of one bulb and 
as they do not produce seed, it is a 
mystery how they came to be there. 
Some of them were photographed in 
kodachrome in their natural position, 
after which part of them were removed 
to our garden and the others left with 
the location earefully marked. It will 
be interesting to see how many are there 
next spring. Possibly there’ll be none 
because it was noted that deer had been 
cropping off the Trilliums nearby. They 
were not all exactly alike, some being 
more double than others, but all were 
beautiful and large in size. The double 
Trilliums which we have in our garden 
are sometimes four or five inches in 
diameter and grow on stems eight to 
twelve inéhes high. 

One strange Trillium which we found 
growing in a nearby wood is a very 
robust growing plant and forms a large 
clump of many stems growing closely 
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The double form of Trillium grandiflorum is, perhaps, the most prized form of all 
Trilliums. The magnificent clump illustrated above is pictured as it bloomed in mid- 
May for the author. Individual blossoms are often four and five inches in diameter 
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obtained this 


Kentucky. Mr. Smith 
plant of Trillium hugeri which blooms for 
him at the end of May 


From 


together. The blossom is dark green 
in color and the petals are narrow and 
pointed. The flower is not at all pretty 
but is a very odd plant and well worth 
growing by anyone interested. 

In a woods which I try to visit each 
year at Trillium time, blooms of great 
variation in and form may be 
found. In faet, nearly every Trillium in 
that woods, and there are a lot of them, 
be a variation. Prot. L. H. 
Bailey calls them Trillium erectum va- 
riety album and variety veridiflorum 
and intermediates between typical T. 
erectum and T. erectum album. It is 
strange that they are found so abun- 
dantly in this particular woods when all 
nearby woods seem to have only T. gran- 
diflorum and T.-ereetum in their usual 
forms. No doubles have as yet been 
found among them but occasionally one 
is discovered with four petals and four 
leaves. 

Another odd and sometimes very beau- 
tiful form of Trillium) grandiflorum, 
called T. grandiflorum variety variega- 
tum by Prot. Bailey, has green and white 
striped petals. In one woods which we 
visit annually it is very frequently found 
and in great variation. 

Near Pittsford, New 
tirely different double green Trillium 
has been found and is growing in a 
wildflower garden there. It has vel- 
lowish green petals which are very thick 


eolor 


seems to 


York, an = en- 


and stiff in texture and I am told it 
remains in bloom for weeks before fad- 
ing. I consider it a very handsome 
flower. 


One quite similar to this but with 
petals pointed instead of rounded, as in 
the Pittsford Trillium, is growing in the 
varden of Clarence Mek. Lewis in New 
York State. 

Some Mrs. G. Latta Cle- 
ment of North Carolina, who is a Tril- 
lium expert, found a beautiful double 
Trillium vaseyi and has also found an 
albino T. vaseyvi, which T am = told is 
magnificent. The Nodding Trillium, T. 


years 
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cernuum, is sometimes found here and 
is also very pretty but the flowers are 
not as conspicuous as some of the others. 


The Painted Trillium, T. undulatum, 
is found in acid soils and |] have not 
been very successful in taming it. 


All of the above Trilliums grow natu- 
rally here with the exception of Trillium 
vaseyi which is found in the southern 
mountains and Trillium ovatum which 
comes from the Northwest. Trillium 
rasevi seems to thrive in my garden as 
well as it does in its native mountain 
soil. 

Trillium hugeri is an interesting spe- 
cies with spotted leaves and maroon col- 
ored bloom, a native to the southern 
states. A very beautiful Trillium is T. 
catesbei, also from the South. It is one 
of the latest to bloom—slender and 
graceful with eurved petals of a clear 
rose color. Both of the above are also 
pertectly hardy here. 

Any good garden soil which is_ well 
supplied with humus will grow Trilliums 


but it is well to procure soil from a 
woods where Trilliums thrive if that 
can be done without too much trouble. 


Plant them rather deeply, about as you 
find them growing naturally. A par- 
tially shaded location is best. Mine are 
crowing under Birch trees. Lacking these 
I believe a lath house would be ideal and 
expect to erect one for that purpose 
An annual topdressing of forest 
leaves is very beneficial and grass should 
never be allowed to grow around them. 
Plenty of moisture is essential at bloom- 
ing time but they may be allowed to be- 
come quite dry in the summer. They 
are never bothered by insects and are 
very permanent when well established. 

When you go to the woods in Trillium 
time, keep your eyes open for oddities. 
You are likely to find almost anything 
and you may find something valuable. 


soon, 


Do not use a trowel for digging. Use a 
strong spade because Trilliums_ root 


deeply and if you break the stem from 
the bulb, they may not grow again. 





Tulip Time in Your Garden 


(Continued from page 412) 


prefer to be on the dry side when dor- 
mant and are apt to become infected by 
much dampness. When planted beneath 
trees and shrubs where the sun does not 
reach them most of the day to help dry 
off the foliage, they are also likely to 
develop a fungus disease ealled fire dis- 
ease, from dampness. 

Splitting. The development of the 
Tulip bulb is quite different from that 
of the Daffodil and Hyacinth bulb. In 
the latter, the original bulb remains and 


new bulbs are formed from the root 
base. In the ease of the Tulip the orig- 
inal bulb completely exhausts itself 


and in its place will be found several 
new bulbs. If a top size bulb is planted 
under suitable conditions, one can ex- 
pect to harvest one large, two medium 
flowering bulbs, and several bulblets. 

I plant the large bulbs in my promi- 
nent locations, and the medium ones in 
rows for eutting. The medium bulb, of 
course, produces a somewhat smaller 
flower and shorter stem. Generally, it 
is not worthwhile to plant the bulblets 
since it takes several years until they 


produce worthwhile flowers. However, 
I have been planting the bulblets of my 
choice varieties since the war began. 

If you, too, are a lover of the glorious 
Tulip, now is the time to begin conserv- 
ing your stock on hand. You ean be 
sure that stocks will not increase in the 
next few years. We know that under 
German domination and the necessity 
for growing food crops in Holland that 
the stocks of Tulips by this time are 
sadly depleted. England’s acreage is 
steadily growing less, too. Our own 
supply in the United States is none too 
adequate. Now is the time to prepare 
your soil thoroughly, buy a supply of 
bulbs if they are still available, plant 
them, and lift them next June to avoid 
taking chances of their contracting dis- 
ease. Nature through her process of 
splitting will do her part to assure you 
of a good supply of flowering bulbs in 
the next few years to come. You may 
not be able to produce all top-size bulbs 
but you can produce good flowering 
bulbs—at any rate you can have glori- 
ous Tulips. 





Lythrum Roseum Superbum 
By Evuice* WoerMAN, (Nebr.) 


O you need something tall and color- 

ful to brighten your border? Then 
try Lythrum roseum superbum, an adap- 
table flower, two to three feet tall in rose 
color. It has spikes of bloom from early 
July till September, The foliage is green 
and fresh looking. It will grow in ordi- 
nary moist soil but especially likes the 
partly shady border. Planted in groups 
it is very striking along the waterside. 


Several vears ago, I started plants 
from seed, and last year started more 
from cuttings. In mid-June I placed 


euttings of Lythrum under glass jars in 
a shady place north of the house. Every- 


one of them started. At the same time, 
I placed some cuttings in water in a 
and each one rooted splendidly 
and in a very short time, some having 
roots within a few days. Then I planted 
them where I wanted them to grow. 
Here in northeastern Nebraska, the 
plants lived through temperatures of 
more than 20 degrees below zero. I ean 
recommend Lythrum as a rather unecom- 
mon hardy perennial. It is also known 
as Loosestrife in some eatalogues. This 
name does not deseribe either Lythrun 
roseum superbum or The Beacon ver) 
well. Both are showy and beautiful. 
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Victory Garden Contests and Harvest Shows 


HE Victory Garden Program is 

more than a program for 1943. 

So great is the need for food for 
our military forces, our allies, and our 
own civilian population that the Victory 
Garden Program must in the minds of 
leaders not only continue next year but 
also be enlarged and reinforced in every 
way possible. The situation is such 
that we can hardly grow too much food. 
Moreover, the need for food and for 
Victory Gardens will continue for some 
vears after this war is ended. 

Victory Garden leaders in many cities 
and states are promoting Victory Gar- 
den contests in order to stimulate food 
production. Such contests do much in 
keeping garden interest alive during 
summer and fall. Moreover, the ¢om- 
petitive element they foster spurs con- 
testants to do the very best kind of 
gardening they know how, for they want 
to make a good showing in the contest. 
The individual’s care of his garden and 


















Photo by Adrien Boutrelle 
llome preserved foods should be prom- 
inently featured in every Harvest Show. 
There are many ways to display them 
attractively, as is suggested by this first 
prize exhibit (above) of Phyllis Camp 
staged at the Harvest Show of The Horticul- 

tural Society of New York last fall 


This gold medal exhibit of squash (right) 
Wis staged by Breck’s of Boston at the 
Harvest Show conducted by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society last fall. The 
club shaped squash Butternut was featured 


Photo by P. E. Genereus 


By H. W. HOCHBAUM 


Chairman, Victory Garden Committee 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


his pride in results are both increased 
greatly. 

Now it would seem that a garden con- 
test might very properly be reinforced 
with Victory Garden shows in many 
communities of the United States. Gar- 
den shows permit contestants to exhibit 
the best of their gardens where all ean 
see. Shows have a great educational in- 
fluence in that many come to see who 
might not go to the actual gardens. Gar- 
den shows offer opportunity to exhibit 
flowers as well as vegetables, and fruits 
too. Many of the shows last year also 
displayed home preserved vegetables and 
fruits. Some, like the Vietory Garden 
Harvest Show in Boston last fall, fea- 
tured valuable educational displays. 
There, the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society cooperated with the Massachu- 
setts Extension Service. Visitors saw a 
great display of prize 
winning home canned 
vegetables and fruits. At- 
tractive booths showed the 
value of vegetables and 
fruits in protecting 
health. Natural sized eel- 
lar storage bins showed 
with actual fruits and 
vegetables how _ these 
should be stored during 
fall and winter. A barrel 
sunk in earth showed how 
vegetables might be 
stored outside by persons 


who did not have cool cellars. The New 
York Experiment Station, Geneva, had 
a large fine exhibit of new varieties of 
vrapes bred and produced at that sta- 
tion. And there were flowers everywhere 
as well as fruits and vegetables. It was 
a nice show. 

Victory Garden Harvest Shows were 
featured nationally last year in many 
metropolitan areas, as well as in towns 
and smaller communities, through tle 
Victory Garden Harvest Shows organiza- 
tion. Some of the shows in the larger 
cities were quite elaborate. Prizes of 
money or goods were not offered, but in- 
stead the use of colored prize seals was 
recommended tor first, second, third and 
fourth place winners. Considerable em- 
phasis was placed on exhibits of flowers 
and house plants, as well as vegetables 
and canned fruits and vegetables. 

This year, Victory Garden Harvest 
Shows will be conducted in’ conjune- 
tion with the National War Fund. There 
are nineteen beneficiaries involved. It is 
the hope of the sponsors that the plans 
for this year will be so successful that 
the funds raised will exceed the rather 
sizeable sum contributed last year to 
Army and Navy Relief. All garden elubs 
and horticultural groups are advised to 
concentrate their efforts on community 
shows only for no effort should be 
directed towards any show that inter- 
feres with war transportation. All offi- 
cers and committee members serve as 
volunteers without pay. Any community 
may earmark the money raised through 

(Continued on page 439) 











Juniors Make Containers and Stage Show 


“cc O Something Club” members have 
certainly been doing things! This 
group of twelve-year-old girls and 


boys, a summer activity group sponsored 
by the Junior Education Department of the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, made a_ beau- 
tiful group of miniature flower vases, staged 
a flower show in them, and displayed such 
interesting arrangements that they might 
well have competed with the work of sea- 
soned adult exhibitors. 

The little vases, shown in the photograph, 
were made from odds and ends of candles 
—pieces too small to be used for any other 
purpose. The candle scraps were melted 
and then molded in paper cups. When 
they had set firmly, they were sculptured, 
with finger nail files and kitchen knives, 
into interesting curves, handles, etc. The 
insides were hollowed out to make room 
for water and. stems. Then the vases were 
rubbed with soft cloths and finally they 
were shellacked. This treatment gave them 
a soft-glowing surface and made them 
more or less permanent. The color range 
was wide. Pinks and purples, bright red 
and greens, and many variations of neu- 
tral gray, all gave a kaleidoscopic gayety. 

Shadow boxes for the miniature arrange- 
ments were made from cigar boxes. Covers 
and hinges removed, these sturdy frames 
were painted to fit the needs and desires 
of the exhibitors. 

To Philip B. Groh, of Humboldt Park- 
way, Buffalo, went the first prize in the 
show. His wee lavender vase formed the 
start of a symphony in lavender. The flow- 
ers he used were bits of the Spider Flower 
(Cleome), a Delphinium floret, Chamomile 
and sturdy little Snowberries. The judging 
was done by Mrs. Jane W. Chamberlain, of 
East Aurora, New York, who helped the 
children in advance by telling them a little 
of the principles of flower arrangement, and 
who was really charmed with their work. 

The small wax vases, representing crea- 
tive self-expression and patient craftsman- 
ship, were set up, after the show, as part 
of a South American exhibit, on which the 
summer program was based. 


A Club for Relaxation 


T would be hard to find a garden club 

year book that shows more loving 
thought and preparation for a ‘fine year’s 
work than that of the Blue-Bell Garden 
Club of Grand Rapids, Ohio. It hardly 
seems possible that the dozen club mem- 
bers can provide such an interesting pro- 
gram, carry out every detail of it them- 
selves, and on the side accomplish a_ lot 
for their community. Yet that is just what 
is being done. Mrs. D. R. Barr, the pro- 
gram chairman writes: ‘We have not 
stressed Victory Gardens in our program, 
as every member of our club has always 
had such a garden. The club was organ- 
ized for relaxation and the study of flowers 
and their arrangement.” One of the elub’s 
main activities is the development of the 
library, and of this Mrs. Barr says: “We 
are deeply interested in our library, to 
which we add one or two garden books at 
our Christmas meeting each year. Our 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Miniature vases made by the “Do Something 
Club” and Philip B. Groh with his prize-  joautifully and eave 
‘ y 3 @ 


scrapbook, to which all members con- 
tribute.” 

Some of the intriguing titles of the papers 
which the members will prepare this year 
are: “On hanging May baskets’; “Let’s 
have another cup of coffee’; “Tea for the 
cups of America”; “Spider web painting” ; 
“Grasshopper pets in China”; “Tree Frogs” ; 
“Xanthophyll and Carotin’; “Buck saws 
and Christmas trees’; “The courtship of 
birds”; “The Green Thumb”. Papers must 
be short—they have several at each meet- 
ing—but the various topics are related so 
that at the end of an afternoon’s gather- 
ing, a many-sided picture has been pre- 
sented, covering the day’s subject. 





A Bell Program for Christmas 


* is not a bit too early now to plan the 
December garden club program. It takes 
several months to get all the details worked 
out so that when the important day comes, 
Photo by Frank Schifferle— everyone will be prepared to do her part 
Buffalo Courier-Express and everything will run on oiled wheels. 
The Fort Worth (Texas) Garden Club’s 
idea for a bell program worked out 
so much _ pleasure 


winning arrangement that many other clubs will want to 


something like it. 





by the boy’s choir 


The meeting started 
with the singing of Noel and other carols 
of one of the 








Sept. 10-11 
Sept. 17-18 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 18-19 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 23-24 


Sept. 23-24 
Sept. 24-25 


Sept. 25-26 


torium 

Northeastern Pennsylvania Dahlia Society, Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium 

Burholme Horticultural Society 

Missouri Valley Dahlia Assn., Memorial Building 

Mid-West Dahlia Conference and Central States Dahlia 
Society, Garfield Park Conservatory 

Rochester Dahlia Society, Assembly Hall, Edgerton 
Exhibition Park 

American Dahlia Society, Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave. 
at 49th Street 

Hagerstown Dahlia Society, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 

Portland Dahlia Society, Public Service Building Audi- 
torium 

National Capital Dahlia Society, Shoreham Hotel 


* Courtesy American Dahlia Society. 


Sept. 3-4 


Sept. 4 
Sept. 4-5 


Gladiolus Show Dates* 
Calgary Gladiolus Society 
Illinois Gladiolus Society, Northeast Regional Show 


Ohio State Gladiolus Society (Seedling and Recent Intro- 
ductions) 


* Courtesy New England Gladiolus Society. 


Sept. 4-6 
Sept. 9-11 
Sept. 11 

(about) 
Sept. 11-13 
Oct. 2 


Flower Show Dates 


Harvest Festival, Public Auditorium 
Victory Garden Harvest Festival 
Fall Flower Show of the Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park 


Victory Harvest Show, Horticultural Hall 
Fifth Annual Show and Annual Convention, American 
Begonia Society, El Monte Civic Center 


librarian takes charge of all papers written churches. Then a member presented 
by members and keeps a separate file for paper on the history of bells. This 
each member. She also takes care of the accompanied by a display of bells which 
Dahlia Show Dates* 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
Sept. 4-6 Dahlia Society of Ohio’s 13th Annual Show, Public Audi- 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Scranton, Pa. 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 
Independence, Mo. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D. C. 


Calgary, Alberta, 
Can. 
Deerfield, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, IIl. 
Villa Park, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 


El Monte, Calif. 
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had been borrowed for the occasion from 
many different people. Each bell was 
labeled so that its source and use were 
shown. In the talk, the collection of bells 
was used to demonstrate many points. It 
is really remarkable how many different 
bells there are right in our midst. We are 
all familiar with the early school bell, with 
dinner bells of many kinds, with our own 
American cow bells and sheep bells and 
even turkey bells. But the foreign bells to 
be found upon diligent search in a com- 
munity are most intriguing and less fa- 
miliar. Indian elephant bells, Swiss cow 
bells, Mexican donkey bells, give but a 
glimpse of the kinds to be found. Try a 
bell program for your club this year. 


Pot Pourri 


ROM far away New Zealand comes a 

letter from a garden club president 
who is eager to have some books on flower 
arrangement for her members. IT am won- 
dering if some of our readers could spare 
a book or two. Checking up with the 
United States Post Office, I find that a 
book can go to the antipodean continent for 
14 cents for 2 ounces—12 cents a_ pound. 
Perhaps the average book would weigh be- 
tween one and two pounds, so could travel 
all those thousands of. miles for less than 
a quarter. The appeal came from Mrs. 
Evelyn S. Ridsworth, “Wayside”, Karapiro, 
Cambridge, New Zealand, who is, incident- 
ally, an enthusiastic reader of our depart- 
ments in FLOWER GROWER. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club 
(Philadelphia) felt that they had to can- 
cel their regular flower show this year, be- 
cause of war conditions, but the members 
are still growing flowers. Mr. W. A. Whit- 
taker, the president, is making an appeal 
to them to donate flowers regularly to the 
U.S.O. Canteens at Pennsylvania Stations 
in the City. Containers will be on hand 
and ready to receive flowers, and even small 
bunches are very acceptable. ° At best a 
railroad station Canteen is not an appeal- 
ing place, but the addition of flowers will 
certainly help to create the atmosphere of 
welcome and friendliness that we all want 
to give “the boys”. There’s a good idea 
for garden groups in the vicinity of big 
cities with active canteens. 


In a leaflet sent out to the members of 
the Women’s Farm and Garden Association 
in England, there is the comment that 
“we give outdoor demonstrations in Sum- 
mer. A touring van also gives gardening 
instruction, some of the best sites being 
streets and market places.” I haven't 
heard yet of any American garden club 
sending out traveling vans to demonstrate 
gardening practise, but it seems to me that 
this is a good idea to be adapted to our 
use. 





SG GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 






99 N. Broadway 





September 
Miscellany 


By 
DOROTHY BIDDLE 
and 
DOROTHEA BLOM 


HE questions you readers write us 

comprise some of the most stimu- 

lating letters the postman drops 
into our box. It makes us feel on per- 
sonal terms with you to be able to answer 
these questions through FLOWER GROWER. 
In the past few months a miscellaneous 
collection of questions has accumulated; 
these have as much variation as an as- 
vortment of Christmas candies. Some ot 
these questions which you individually 
did not happen to ask nevertheless may 
have whisked through your own mind 
in the course of your adventures in flower 
orrangement. 


1. If two containers of flowers are to 
be used at the ends of a dining table or 
a buffet table, must they be identical ? 

Answer: Not necessarily. They should 
either be so much alike that we may pre- 
sume they are identical, or the contain- 
ers and plant materials should be tied 
tozether in texture and color. Two ar- 
rangements for a dinner table might in- 
clude a clear glass globe with high sprays 
of plant material extending in the diree- 
tion of a flat glass bowl containing a 
horizontal arrangement. Ivy leaves might 
appear in each arrangement. The two 
should be harmonious parts of the uni- 
fied table design. 


2. Why is the bud vase out of favor 
in flower shows? 

Answer: The bud vase is almost never 
used for a flower arrangement. We dis- 
play a beautiful flower in a bud vase, a 
flower so perfe t in itself that we do not 
wish to combine it with other things. Of 
course, such a specimen flower may be 
enhanced by having its stem length just 
right, and perhaps a small spray of ad- 
ditional foliage. Even then this is a dis- 
play of a beautiful flower and not some- 
thing one would enter in an arrangement 
class at a flower show. 





Photo by Seaf 


Amaryllis is bold and heavy and is here ap- 
propriately combined with coarse tobacco 
leaves by Mrs. J. Richardson 








Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


The important part the leaves play in this ar- 

rangement by Mrs. H. G. Vaughan makes it 

a bicolor rather than an “all white” by flower 
show standards 


3. In a container with a large expanse 
of base, how ean the flowers be dis- 
tributed so that a mass effect seems to 
grow from all of the base? 

Answer: Few people realize that one 
may use several flower holders in one 
arrangement. Two or more holders, alike 
or different, should be anchored into the 
dish where they will be most useful, to 
give unlimited choice in the way we may 
distribute the flowers in our arrange- 
ment. 


4, Are red, white and blue an artistie 
color combination? If so, what propor- 
tions of each is most effective? 

Answer: Red, white and blue in the 
eolor strengths and proportions we find 
them in the flag are appropriate for a 
flag but not the most satisfying and 
livable eolor combination. If we use them 
as we find them in the stars and stripes, 
bright red, dark blue and white, we would 
balance the color strengths by using a 
small amount of the bright red in propor- 
tion to the dark blue, using more or less 
white according to the effeet we want to 
create. There are two ways to combine 
color strengths: (1) by grading from 
bright to black or from bright to white 
and (2) by sharp contrast. An example 
of sharp contrast is the blue, white and 
bright red of the flag. Examples of red, 
white and blue-in graded use are: (1) 
bright red, medium pale blue (two or 
three times the amount of this for good 
balance) and white, or (2) bright blue, 
medium pink (in greater mass) and white. 


5. How can Amaryllis best be used in 
flower arrangement ? 

Answer: Amaryllis are architecturally 
bold and should be combined with other 
material which is in keeping with its bold- 
ness. Also the container chosen should be 
substantial and massive in appearance. 
Because Amaryllis are heavy looking 
flowers, they will usually look best near 
the rim of the container, whether the econ- 
tainer is high or low. The height for the 
arrangement can be achieved with other 
plant material, Amaryllis leaves or buds. 
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Orioles Damage Trumpet Vine 


how 


*NS 


Can anv reader tell me T can 
prevent orioles from pulling the full 
grown buds off my Trumpet Vine? 
The vine is loaded with buds but they 
never have a chance to open. I like 
the orioles but I like my Trumpet 
Vine, too.—R. HeiL, (Iowa) 
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Buddleia Is Stunted 


I would like some information about 
mv Ile de France Buddleia. Ive had 
it for several vears and it has always 
heen, until this year, very thrifty 
with long profuse blooms. At this 
2 date, July 12, it hasn’t grown to be 
e 
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garden questions. 


—Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


over 15 inehes in height. Please tell 


me what is wrong. I've fed it twice 
this spring and summer with Vi- 
goro.—LULU SCHILLINGER, (Ind.) 


White and Crimson Fuchsia 


Where can T obtain the Fuchsia 
we called white’ The outside was 
white with the bell crimson or scar- 


let.— (Mrs. ) LOREN z. 


CN. ¥.) 


SMITH, 


Trouble With Rex Begonia 


My Rex Begonia sends out new 
leaves, but always there is one leaf 
that starts to dry along the edge and 


22222??? ?2??????????? 2222??? ?? 


gradually dies. 
an east 
saucer. 
causes 
JARRETT, 


Where can I purchase Ethylene 
Dichloride which is used for root 
knot?—(Mrs.) Jturtus TOWNSEND, 


a. ©.) 


Fig? | 
by some 
(Mrs.) JUuLius TOWNSEND, (S. C.) ? 
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I have my plant in 
window. I water it from a 
Can anyone tell me what 
the leaves to die?—-ELLES 
(Penna. ) 


"AD *ND 


Ethylene Dichloride 
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Who Sells Kadota Fig? Q 
Where can T obtain the Kadota 2 


understand that it is offered 
California nurseries.— 








Clove Currant in Maine 


Answering Mrs. Leslie Thompson (Wash.) 
July 

Here in Maine we have a shrub, Clove 

Currant, probably Ribes  odoratum, that 


Its yellow 
have an 
odor is @s- 


grows from two to six feet high, 

blossoms, in early spring, 
odor resembling cloves. This 
pecially strong in the evening, a shrub in 
full bloom scenting an entire yard. The 
] have something of the shape of 


borne 


blossoms 
the clove of commerce, as described by the 
writer. The fruit is black and has more 
resemblance to the gooseberry than to the 


garden currant. This shrub is found in 
old gardens. I do not know of any nur- 
sery growing them—Harry L. SMITH, 
(Me.) 

Clove Bush Has Several Names 
Answering Mrs. Leslie Thompson (Wash.) 


July 


This shrub is known botanically as Ribes 
odoratum or another botanical name for it 
is Ribes aureum. It is known commonly 
as the Golden, Buffalo, Missouri, Clove or 
Flowering Currant. 

T am making a botanical survey of this 
section of Illinois, this being my tenth vear, 
and T have often noticed the plant. in cul- 
tivation. 

It has also escaped sparingly to roadsides 
hereabouts and apparently is becoming quite 
well established, in fact so much so that I 
am now calling it a part of our local flora. 
—RAYMOND J. Dopss, botanist, (Z11.) 


Clove Bush in the Northwest 


Anwering Mrs. (Wash.) 


July 


Leslie Thompson 


I think the Clove Bush you describe may 
be the Golden Currant—Ribes odoratum; 
the flowers are yellow and very strongly 
clove-scented. There are a number” of 


American yellow currants. One is found 
along creeks in eastern Oregon, perhaps 
also) in Washington, but none of these 


others has the fragrance of R. odoratum. 
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While not listed in their catalogue, Inter- 
State Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa, sent me 
several bushes a number of years ago, in- 
cluding two of Ribes aureum, Slender Gold- 
en Currant, whose blooms were not nearly 


so clove-like. Blooms are more fragrant, 
leaves color better in fall, when grown in 
rather poor soil—FRANCES S, TWINING, 


(Ore. ) 


Clerodendron Source 


Answering K. H. Moos (Ill.) July 


Clerodendron myricoides is listed in the 
catalogue of Evans and Reeves Nurseries, 
255 South Barrington Avenue, West Los 
Angeles, Calif. The Clerodendrons are list- 
ed and described in the “New Garden Ency- 
clopedia” published by Wm. Wise & Co.— 
(Mrs.) J. O. Brissum, (N.D.) 


Answering K. H. Moos (Ill.) July 

Two species of Clerodendron are listed 
by Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., and 
although neither is the one that K. H. 
Moos describes, it is entirely possible that 
Mr. Pearce could secure the Clerodendron 
myricoides for this inquirer.—THE MASTER 
GARDENER, (IIl.) 


Red Timber Phlox 


Answering Mrs. Tenace Ferrick (Kans.) 


March 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, lists a red Timber Phlox 
(Divaricata), and also the lavender blue. 
Perhaps it is the variety you are looking 
for.—(Mrs.) WARREN Hopeson, (II1.) 


Sweetbrier Grows Wild 


Answering M. H. Oppenheim (N. Y.) April 

If by the Pink Briar Rose 
Rosa rubiginosa, at one time it g wild 
in the pastures in western New York 
State. I had a hundred foot hedge of it 


you mean 


crew 


near Buffalo, the plants for which I dug 
pasture. 


up in an abandoned Bobbink & 





Atkins, E. Rutherford, N. J. have plants, 
if wild plants cannot be found. It is the 


Sweet Briar with fragrant foliage and 
pink flowers. They list it as Rosa eglan- 
teria.— HAZARD CLARKE, ( Md.) 


Xanthoceras Seeds 
Answering Ida Broten, (Minn.) May 


I, too, hunted through many catalogues 
for Xanthoceras sorbifolia, but could not 
find it listed, but found its seed listed in a 
catalogue of Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Green- 
wood, S. C. Other names for Xanthoceras 
are: Hyacinth Tree, Chinese Flowering 
Chestnut, and Shinyleaf Yellowhorn. 

Further information about this Hyacinth 
Tree may be found in the April, 1942, 
American Home magazine, page 76.—RENA 
BAUER, (Wis.) 


Xanthoceras Source 


Answering Ida Broten (Minn.) May 


The shrub Xanthoceras sorbifolia is list- 
ed in the catalogue (1941) of Henry Ko- 
hankie and Son, Painesville, Ohio, the most 
complete catalogue I have’ ever 
(Mrs.) C. E. SELL, (Ohio) 
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White Strawberries 
Answering Mrs. A. G. Bishop (Ohio) May 


White strawberries are listed by L. J. 
Farmer, Fragaria Nurseries, Pulaski, N. Y. 
The writer has a patch of wild white ber- 
ries near his home. Probably Mrs. Bishop 
had the wild type in mind as she mentions 
picking quarts of them in New York State. 
—J. M. Asn, (Pa.) 


How to Make Rose Beads 
(Mo.) July 


IT send the following information in an- 
swer to your query on how to make beads 
of rose petals. I have never made the 
beads but am sure the procedure given is 

(Continued on page 428) 


Answering Wilma Hartman 





















““WE ARE CURIOUS” 


is a questionnaire placed in 






Roosevelt rooms. Responses en- 
able us to improve our service. 

























THE 
OREGON 
GIANTS 


There is great de- 
mand for Better Pan- 
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is the answer we get most often 
HI 
HII ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


| 25°, Reduction on Room Rates to 
|| Members of the Armed Forces. 


Ih 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


| 
| MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








A HILTON HOTEL 
ROBERT P. WILLIFORD, General Manager 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 








sies in the spring, so 
sow seed NOW for 
spring sales or for 
home garden. 

















AVOID COMPETI- 
TION by growing this 
world famous - strain 
producing truly giant 
blooms, many four in- 
ches in diameter, 
heavy texture, wonder- 
ful coloring, long 
stems, robust plants. 


1 packet, 500 seeds, (Finest Florists’ Mixture).......... $4.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds each (Finest Florists’ Mixture)..... $2.00 
© QR os. cs cnce cee ao WE Gis cncctecseescsésscves GE 
ee ey Be non db0cscdecinvsncescadansasoce 6 UE 


Cultural Directions and Marketing Suggestions, FREE. To be sure 
of true stock, send direct to the originator and grower, 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 









































Also 
COLUMBINE SEED, (Long spurred), pkt.............0ccccceuccecceeceeceees $ .50 
(Choice selections from Mrs. Scott Pict t's hybrids and other choice strains.) 
Deer eeree SED... Pactic Siratny  wlbiiiccscccccssecensdcciccesesosesces $1.00 














Effective September 1, 1943 


WE ARE REVISING 
LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ON FLOWER GROWER 


Mounting production costs 
have made it necessary to in- 
crease our two-year subscrip- 
tion rate from $3.00 to $3.50, our 
three-year rate from $4.00 to 
$5.00, and discontinue special 
rates for 4- and 5-year periods. 

No change is being made in 
our basic rate of $2.00 for one 
year. 

All present subscribers will 
be given an opportunity to re- 
subscribe at our old two and 
three year rates and notice 
will be sent to each in the mail 
30 days prior to expiration. 


FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 


August 25, 1943 














OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY OFFERING OF 


Brand’s FRENCH LILACS 


Grown on Own 
Roots 





Our French Lilacs established 
on their own root system are 
just as hardy and will live 
just as long as the old com- 
mon Lilac. They will also 
grow anywhere the common 
Lilac will grow. French Lilacs, 
once planted, will last a life- 
time and afford much enjoy- 
ment every spring. 











A Special Lilac Offer 


OUR MASTERPIECE In Sturdy 18-24 in. Plants 
SELECTION Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribel, Edith 
é ; Cavell, Edmond Bossier, Henri 
of most beautiful Lilacs includes Martin, Katherine | Havemeyer, 


Machrostachia, Lucie Baltet, Ed- Lucie Baltet, Paul Thirion, Pres- 
mond Bossier, Edith Cavell, Vio- ident Lincoln, Ruhm von _ Hors- 





letta and President Lincoln; six temstein, and Victoire Lemoine. 
of the world’s best Lilacs. Any 3 for $8.00 Any 6 for $15.00 
for only $20.00 All 12 for $27.00 

BRAND’S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES from the world’s 

most beautiful varieties. FREE! 
ORJENTAL POPPIES—BETTER IRIS in all the latest and 

most gorgeous types. OUR NEW 
HARDY FLOWERING CRABS for lawn and shade, both 

decorative and fruit-bearing. Beautifully 


BRAND PEONY FARMS | “red Fal 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. CATALOG 


















FLOWER GROWER 

















Genuine Vt. Maple Butter 


The 100% boiled) down goodness of Green 
Mt. sugar maple sap. This year’s crop. With 
that inimitable Vt. flavor. Unequalled on 
pancakes, waffles, French toast, hot biscuit. 
New zest for breakfast and dessert anenus. 
Not rationed. While limited suppl, lasts: 
3 Ib. iar $3.65 postpaid in 48 states. Send 
check or money order. 


The Josselyns 


BOX 147 DEDHAM, MASS. 
HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


125 VARIETIES 
For small or large Gardens 














HEMEROCALLIS MATILIJA 
Send for the 1943 prices for Fall planting 
Address 


Canby, Oregon 











JULIA E. CLARK 














ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


For centuries the delight of gardens in European 
countries. Now available in America. They produce 
delicious fruit right at your own doorstep. 

Write for FREE Catalog on Fruit Trees, Berries, 
Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 










600 LARGE BLOOMS 


America’s great flowering sen- 
sation! Grows bushel-size first 
year with 600 2” blooms. 3 
months’ gorgeous beauty. 6 vi- 
vid colors. ow available for 
Fall planting! Garden 
Beauty Book. Write today! 


R.M.KELLOGGCO. 


Box 1041 Three Rivers, Mich, 


lls or 


FALL PLANTING 


Our 1943 CATALOG 
contains one of the most 
complete collections of 


TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 


and Other Bulbs for 
Spring Gardens 
-», Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs 


fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 


Send for your copy today 
‘Y ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR! 


EYSQbssomSuun 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 
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Queries & Answers 


(Continued from page 426) 


all right because the article was taken from 
a very old magazine. 

To make the beads, put through a meat- 
grinder, nine times, four quarts of petals 
and a broken-up piece of copperas the size 
of a large pea. This requires about two 
hours, and the petals are reduced to a mass 
nearly as fine-grained as butter, and hav- 
ing a nice dark color. The finished beads 
are nearly black and have a pleasant per- 
fume. 

Let this petal paste stand in glass jars 
till ready to make beads. An hour is suffi- 
cient time to roll seventy beads, and it is 
best not to do more at a sitting. Roll a 
lump of paste just twice the size of that 
desired for the bead, in the palms of the 
hands until round. At first, in order to 
secure uniformity, one may find it an ad- 
vantage to have a “measuring-spoon,” ‘with 
which to take up the paste, but after a 
little practise this will not be necessary. 
Half of this bulk is allowed for shrinkage 
in drying. Place these little balls on plates 
to dry until morning, when they should 
be rolled again, this time on a plate to 
obtain a perfectly smooth surface. The 
longer they are rolled this second morning 
the better the result, as it makes them 
shrink evenly. An hour and a half is about 
sufficient time for this. 

Set away the balls till evening or the 
following morning, taking care not to let 
them become too hard before repeating the 
rolling and inserting a pin in each to form 
the eve of the bead. Stick the pins upright 
in a board, with the beads upon them, and 
let dry hard before removing; then string 
on a double thread, and put in a small 
cloth bag to rub and polish till bright. 
It requires four to five hours to polish 
properly, but this can be done at odd mo- 
ments, so that the time is not missed. When 
polished, let them stand in olive oil for 
thirty-six hours, then hang in the sun till 
dry, and rub again. They are then ready 
to be restrung and worn. 

Patience and perseverance are the most 
necessary requisites for making these beads. 
Any one living in a climate where Roses 
bloom can gather petals and dry them, and 
by dampening a quantity overnight in win- 
ter, can make into paste, and employ the 
long evenings in making up the beads. The 
petals should be soaked at least twelve 
hours. 

Linen thread, doubled and waxed, and 
no finer than No. 40 should be used for 
stringing the beads. While the plain rose 
beads alone are very desirable, one may use 
other beads with them—gold, silver, irides- 
cent or glass beads of any desired hue. 

I sincerely hope this information will 
help Miss Hartman.—GENEVIA BUCHANAN, 
(Texas) 


Geraniums in California 


Answering Mrs. Bessie Nunn (Penna.) May 


I believe the Geranium you want ean 
be had from Howard & Smith, Montebello, 
Calif. They have two Geraniums listed 
according to your description—one, Alice 
of Vincennes, and the other, General Leon- 
ard Wood. Why not write for the Howard 
and Smith catalogue. It lists many inter- 
esting varieties. — (Mrs.) J. Murrov, 
(Mich. ) 


A Tuberous Morning Glory 


Answering Mrs. A. G. Bishop (Ohio) May 

You may obtain a Morning Glory of your 
description for fifteen cents per packet 
from Campbell Seed Store, 137 W. Colo- 


rado, Pasadena, California. It is listed as 
Ipomoea dissecta. Cream-white, wine-red 
center, medium size flower open all after- 
noon. In the North, this tuber must be 
wintered in a cellar—Harry A, MUSSER, 
(Calif. ) 


Tuberous Rooted Moonflower 
Answering Mrs. A. G. Bishop (Ohio) May 


R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Illinois, lists 
a tuberous rooted Moonflower that might 
possibly be what you want. To quote the 
catalogue description it has “great quan- 
tities of large, thick textured waxy flowers 
of a rich creamy white, with violet purple 
throat. Blossoms remain open all day. Per- 
fectly hardy.—(Mrs.) E. H. Netson, (N. 
Y.) 


White Bergamot 
Answering Dr. D. V. Dow (Ia.) May 


I do not believe there is a pure white 
Monarda or Bergamot, rather it is a silvery 
white, and can be obtained from Rex D. 
Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., who has a very 
large selection of colors and varieties (in- 
cluding the species) of this plant. My seed 
came from the above concern and I have 
some unusually lovely colors ranging from 
pale flesh and silver white to deep violet, 
with some very good salmon and rose-pinks. 
—Berta D. Guarp, (Va.) 


Snow Apple Growers 


Answering Herbert Wilson Leinbach (N.J.) 
June 


You can get the Snow Apple from Tua- 
latin Valley Nurseries, Sherwood, Oregon, 
the Buckley Nursery Co., Buckley, Wash., 
and the Milton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore- 
gon.—(Mrs.) RoBert LANDON, ( Wash.) 


Crown Imperial Bulbs 
Answering Edward O’Donnell (Conn.) May 


Crown Imperial bulbs can be had from 
Mrs. Means, Ingelside Garden, Hiawatha, 
Kansas. Mrs. Means has quite a number 
of these Crown Imperial in her garden. I 
purchased several from her last year. They 
are very scarce. They are also known as 
Fritillaria~—BERNARD E, ULRIcH, ( Kans.) 


Answering Edward O’Donnell (Conn.) May 


Frittillaria Imperialis, Crown Imperial, 
may be purchased from Burnett Bros., 92 
Chamber Street, New York City, and from 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Babylon, Long 
Island, N. Y.—(Mrs.) J. Ropert CuHrets- 
MON, (N. C.) 


Answering Edward O'Donnell (Conn.) May 


Crown Imperial bulbs are listed in the 
1942 catalogue of Lamb Nurseries, E. 101 
Sharp, Spokane, Washington.—(Mrs.) E. 
H. NExtson, (N. Y.) 


Man of War Chrysanthemum 
Answering R. A. Plessinger (Ohio) July 


The Chrysanthemum Man of War can be 
purchased from Condon Bros., Seedsmen, 
Rockford, Illinois. I obtained plants this 
spring from them.—(Mkrs.) J. A. KAUrFF- 
MAN, (Kans.) 

















Plant for Permanence... 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


S the growing season progresses, 
shrubs which have beautiful 
flowers become more and 

more unusual, and home gardeners 
will find much pleasure in the few 
late-blooming ones of true merit. 
One of the best of these, and a 
plant that has a history unsurpassed 
among the fascinating stories of 
plant hunting, is Franklinia. 

This unique shrub is a member of 
the Tea Family and closely related 
to Camellias. It is also known as 
Gordonia, but its accepted scientific 
name is Franklinia alatamaha. The 
specific name is taken from the river 
near which it was discovered, fol- 
lowing the older spelling of the 
Indian word. 

John Bartram, the Friend who 
built a botanie garden on the bank 
of the Schuylkill in the middle 
1700s, found this tall shrub, un- 
known to him, growing abundantly 
near an Indian village in coastal 
Georgia, along a bank of the Alta- 
maha River. Suspecting its rela- 
tionship to the Tea Family, Bartram 
collected leaf and branch specimens 
and made a tentative description, 
indieating his wish to name _ the 
plant in honor of his friend, Benja- 
min Franklin. Then, in the spring 
of 1778, Bartram’s son William was 
on another plant-hunting trip in 
Georgia, and he was successful in 
finding the hillock along the Alta- 
maha and in bringing back living 
plants of Franklinia -to Philadel- 
phia. None of the original plants 
exists today, but the progeny of one 
which grew for many years in Bart- 
ram’s garden still thrives there and 
bears testimony to the permanence 
of these beautiful shrubs when 
grown in favorable conditions. 

Franklinias must not suffer for 
moisture at any time of the year; 
dryness for even a few weeks brings 
loss of vigor which usually results 
in winterkilling. However, a 
swampy or boggy situation is un- 
suitable, as the moisture around the 
roots should be moving, and never 
stagnant. A porous gravelly loam 
liberally enriched with acid humus 
is ideal for these plants. They thrive 
in light shade or in full sunlight in 
the North, but in their native South 
it appears that plantings in shade 
are more successful. Briefly, they 
grow well in the same conditions as 
many Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 
or in situations favorable for 
Flowering Dogwoods, but more 
moist. 


Franklinia 





In suitable conditions, Frank- 
linias develop into small trees as 
much as 25 or 30 feet in height. 
Usually, however, they grow as tall, 
upright-branched shrubs. 

In July and August, in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia and New 
York, clusters of round, green buds 
develop slowly at the tips of the new 
growth. In late August these start 
opening into shallow eups of lovely 
white petals about two and a half 
inches across. 

There is no showy mass of bloom 
in Franklinias, but a few flowers 
continue opening for the weeks be- 
tween late August and mid-October. 
By October the leaves have turned 
a brilliant, luminous erimson, and 
then a fine specimen makes a truly 
striking effect. This picture is a 


stunning one to eatch in the reflee- 


tion of a garden pool, and a green 
background of Pines or Hemlocks 
makes the result breath-taking. 

Franklinias grow amazingly in 
the gravelly acid soils of Long 
Island’s north shore, and several 
specimens have surpassed 20 feet. 
New Jersey, however, has more of 
these choice shrubs than any other 
part of the world, because horticul- 
turists in the coastal plain section 
of that state have mastered the 
rather difficult technique of propa- 
gating Franklinias and raising them 
by the hundreds. The largest speci- 
men observed is also in New Jersey, 
quietly dominating an old garden in 
Montelair. Its trunk surpasses 8 
inches in diamater and its spread of 
20-odd feet overhangs a path and 
forces admiring horticulturists to 
detour. In Boston, Franklinias are 
damaged in some winters, but ex- 
cessive dryness rather than low 
temperatures seems to be the critical 
factor. 











Trilliums for 
Your Wild Garden 





No Wild Garden is complete without these 
unsurpassed harbingers of spring. 
For woodland, border, and rock garden. 
1 to 9 10 to 24 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM. Snow Tril- 
lium. Finest and largest species. Flowers 
2-3” across, white turning to rose color. 
One of best spring bloomers. Shade or 
semi-shade. 
XX Largest size 18¢ ea. 14¢ ea. 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM. Purple Trillium. 
Flowers single terminal, usually purplish- 
red. Early, vigorous spring bloomer. Shade. 
XX Largest size léc ea. 14¢ ea. 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM ALBUM. Wax Tril- 
lium. 12-18”, white pink. 


XX Largest size 20c ea. 16c¢ ea. 
TRILLIUM LUTEUM. Yellow Trillium. 
6-10" 18¢ ea. 14¢ ea. 


TRILLIUM STYLOSUM. Rose Trillium. 
10-18”, Rose-pink. 

XX Largest size 22¢ ea. 18¢ ea. 

TRILLIUM UNDULATUM. Painted Tril- 
lium. 8-15”, scarlet and white. 

XX Largest size 18c ea. 14c ea. 

For other Wildlings to plant in the Fall, you 

should see our catalog. May we send you 

a copy? 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 


DAFFODILS 


Order now for fall planting 
Long Trumpet Daffodils 


Our collection of 20 bulbs for $2.00 
includes King Alfred, the best 
known of all Yellow Trumpets, The 
Giant Tresserve, the large bi-color 
Spring Glory, the very early The 
First. 

And with this collection we will send 

FREE 

1 bulb of the beautiful “Pink Daffo- 
dil” Love Nest. These are all large 
size double nose bulbs marked and 
packaged separately. 

Our catalog describes many varieties of 

Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, Iris, Montbretias, 


Hemerocallis, Grape Hyacinths, Scillas 
and other spring flowering bulbs. 


A card will bring your copy 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 120F Hoquiam, Washington 
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OUTDOOR LIVING 

REQUIRES A SEED 
MIXTURE ADAPTED TO 

YOUR GROWING CONDITIONS 


Your local Woodruff dealer carries 
the mixture adapted to your local 
soil and climate requirements. High 
content of perennial grasses for 
permanent, weed-deterrent growth. 


ASK FOR 


OODRUFF 


LAWN Seed 


MILFORD, CONN 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Ine., 











Write For FREE 
FALL GUIDE 


Garden For 


FOOD... FLOWERS 


New ideas from California’s oldest and larg- 
est nursery. Vegetables, Fruits, Bulbs, Roses, 
etc. Pictures in color. 


FREE—write today 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


George C. Roeding Jr. Pres. 
79th Year NILES, California 


$ DOLLAR SPECIALS $ 


Hardy bulbs for your border or for cutting 









Reedings 1933 FALL 
ae Y bil, leme. Sie) 3 
BULBS 
ROSES 
FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 






































I I I a6) sek nec whines cabieaen $1.00 
Mixed colors; ideal cut flowers 

ge Orr 1.00 
Mixed colors; the garden orchid 

BS Goreme Darwin Tulins ....0 2.5 .00c0secc0 1.00 
Rainbow mixture; riot of color 

8 bulbs Parrot tulip Fantasy.............. 1.00 
Huge novelty pink, striped green 

6 bulbs Orchid Narcissus, Thalia. ........ 1.00 
2 to 4 pure white blooms per stem 

4 bulbs Allium Giganteum................ 1.00 
Giant edible garlic, hybrid; " grows 6 ft. 
tall; purple ball bloom 

WO CSE BR 6k a ick skies cccas bares 1.00 
Early spring beauty unequaled 

25 bulbs Blue Star Flower (Triteleia)...... 1.00 


Collection of any 6 of above items $5.00 
Above Items ALL POSTPAID 


Illustrated bulb catalog of tulips, daffodils, iris, 
crocus, hyacinths, etc., mailed upon request. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 
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New Way to Subirrigate Flats 


By LINUS H. JONES 


Massachusetts 


HE cares and worries of raising 
seedlings in flats will diminish great- 
ly when the new method of subirri- 


eating flats is better known. The advan- 


tages of subirrigation in flats are now 
available to the owner of one flat as well 
as to the commercial grower who may 


work with hundreds. This is made pos- 
sible by the development of the flat insert 
which is made of waterproof paper, ad- 


justable to several sizes of flats, and 
which serves as a_ water-holding tray. 
Tests eonducted at the Massachusetts 


Agricultural Experiment Station show 
that the hazards usually encountered in 
raising plants from seeds can be con- 
siderably reduced by the use of these 
flat inserts. 

A two-and-one-half-inch flower pot is 
set upright on the gravel used for drain- 


age material which fills the one-inch 
tray. For filling the flat a mixture of 


equal parts soil and sand is preferred 
and this is packed about the pot and the 
edges of the flat. The soil is then leveled 
and firmed with a brick or a block of 
wood, Seeds may be sown in drills or 
broadeast and lightly covered. Water is 
added through the flower pot until the 
soil surface becomes moist. Excess mois- 
ture will remain in the tray insert which 
thus serves as a reservoir. Not until 
lack of water is apparent by dryness of 
surface soil, need more water be added 
through the flower pot to the reservoir. 
Since the initial watering is usually suffi- 
cient to start germination of most seeds, 
it is recommended that glass or newspaper 
coverings be left off. 

Damping-off diseases frequently attack 


and destroy seedlings even before the 
plants push through the soil into the 
air. This results in uneven stands and 


waste of flat space in addition to limit- 
the 


ing seriously number of plants de- 











Agricultural Experiment Station 





The new water-tight flat liner is illustrated at 
right; a flat with the liner in place and drain- 
age, pot, and soil is at left 


sired. The experiments with the inserts 
have shown how easy it is to control 
such soil-borne diseases. By mixing one 
teaspoonful of formaldehyde in one gal- 
lon of water and using this dilute disin- 
fectant for the initial watering only at 
time of seeding, a much higher percentage 
of the seeds planted will produce good 
plants. The formaldehyde, available in 
drugstores, also serves to stimulate the 
plants to quicker development. 

Subirrigation is also a convenient meth- 
od for re plenishing nutrients, particularly 
nitrogen. Burning of foliage or roots is 
avoided by applying these in solution 
through the flower pot. A level teaspoon- 
ful of either ammonium sulphate or so- 
dium nitrate per quart of water is recom 
mended. 

While a great many of the tests were 
conducted with vegetable seeds, some flow- 


er seeds were included. The very small 
seeds of Nicotiana and Antirrhinum, sown 
broadeast, gave an even stand. Since 


there was no water applied to the sur- 
face, there was no washing around of the 
seeds and neither was there any sporadic 
outbreak of damping-off immediately after 
emergence during periods of cloudy 
weather. 

The flat inserts make it less necessary 
to watch for wilting plants. Ordinary 
flat culture may show sufficient moisture 
in the morning; but with intense sun- 
light, a watering would be needed prob- 
ably at noon or shortly thereafter. On 
the other hand, where the flat inserts were 


or 


The flat of Aster seed- 
lings (above left) was 
grown with the new Nepon- 
set flat liner. 

was very even. 


Germination 
In the 
illustration at left, the 
flat to the extreme left was 
subirrigated; the middle flat 
had the formaldehyde 
treatment and was sub- 
irrigated; the right was sur- 
face-watered. Note improved 
growth in the middle flat. 
























used, one could be assured that if the soil | 
was moist and sponge-like, there was 
sufficient moisture present for another 24 
hours. Also it was possible to adjust the 
moisture supply so that there was no 
need for attention on a Sunday. 

A record of watering a flat planted to 
celery showed that but six additional 
waterings in a whole month period were 


a Sa 


Liles that Should be in Every Garden 


CANADENSE. Our New England Meadow lily... 
CANDIDUM. Fragrant Madonna lily....... 


.Each 25¢, Dozen $2.50 
Each 35¢, Dozen $3.50 













required. A test with sevfece eal eab- CERNUUM. Delicate lilac Korean gem, which blooms for six weeks. 
irrigation watering on transplanted seed- . : : wey Each sai Dozen ener 
lings gave firures. showing 15 waterings CONCOLOR. Sparkling stars of brilliant scarlet.. Each 35¢, Dozen $3.50 


for the surface-watered flats as against 9 
waterings for the subirrigated. Trans- 
planted seedlings in flats which were sub- 
irrigated were less wilted by sunlight and 
the leaves were not battered down into the 
soil, which occurs with surface watering. 
Plants grown with subirrigation had bet- 
ter and deeper root systems than those 
from surface-watered flats. Control of 
damping-off diseases and the ease of re- 
plenishing the nitrogen supply are added 
advantages in the use of flat inserts. 


HANSONII. Clear yellow Turk’s caps. One of the loveliest and most readily 
established lilies in existence................... Each 50¢, Dozen $5.00 
SUPERBUM. Tall and graceful with its yellow caps spotted with maroon 
Wild SRO A BOQ occas aek co chueeeknd ay Each 35¢, Dozen $3.50 
TENUIFOLIUM. Scarlet Coral ‘ily Pieie cease wk Each 20¢, Dozen $2.00 
TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM.The golden orange form. 

Each 35¢, Dozen $3.50 
WILLMOTTIAE UNICOLOR. Abundant blooms of clear unspotted apri- 
UIE, chen cate Se sie cl dk wee cee Each 60¢, Dozen $6.00 
UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM. Showy cup-shaped. lily, more _bril- 


liant in color than the Oriental poppy........... Each 30¢, Dozen $3.00 
These bulbs are now ready. 


SANDYLOAM We list 150 varieties in all. 


Garden Lilies Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 


Permanent Perennials 


(Continued from page 415) 


send to shady borders. Thalictrum aqui- 
legifolium with its columbine foliage will 
outlast the uncertain Columbine. Its 
characteristic, fuzzy inflorescence in 
which the prominence of the enlarged 
stamens makes up for the absent petals, 
almost equals the range of color found 
in Columbines. There are varieties with 
white, purple, and yellow stamens. Other 
species offer varied and delicate leaf pat- 
terns. Meadow-rue requires a_ well- 
drained soil in which there is sufficient 
humus to keep the roots from drying out. 
In dry, thin soil, and in full sun the foli- 
age turns yellow. ; 
Camassias, although they are bulbous 
plants, have a place in the herbaceous 
border, and deserve mention here for that 
same desirable trait, resenting disturb- 
ance. Native to wet meadows, they thrive 
in low moist situations, but will also tol- 
erate drier ones if they have sufficient 
moisture in the spring. They should be 
planted 4 inches deep in heavy soil in 
which there is not too much manure. 
They seem to bloom equally well in sun 
or shade. Camassia leichtlini is the most 
desirable species with the largest flowers. 
They are wide and starry with narrow 











How to turn garden rubbish 
into rich fertilizer 


Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, etc.—contain everything needed by 
growing things, but they cannot be used in their “raw” state. Mixed with a small pro- 
portion of that clean, inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are speedily converted into rich 
plant food. It's easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for a 25-lb. bag of ADCO, 
costing about $2.00, makes half a ton of splendid fertilizer. 





If you don’t already know about ADCO, let us send you our free booklet, “The Life 
of the Soil”, which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in 
garden supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 


There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 


PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Food and flowers grown on long-lived plants save work, save money and are 
an increasingly valuable investment rather than a yearly expense. 
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ate al ‘Senne Heel wi wiake, oe Naturalize 37 Feet of Yew Dwarf Fruit Trees 
als P sne ‘ xy > saad +H ey s ye 
in the variety alba—pure glistening white. Narcissus Hedge jum 


After the bulbs are established, the flower- 
stalks are often 3 feet or more. 
Camassias have one bad fault. The lower 
flowers come out first, and fade before 
those at the tip are open, giving the 
racemes a ragged appearance after the 
first few days. 

When a plant is not to be reset for a 
long time, it is more than ever important 
to see that it is in a situation suited to it, 
and that there is good fertile soil be- 
neath its roots. Fall planting for peren- 
nials is coming more and more into favor 
in the North, and in the South it is es- 
sential. Somewhat tender plants like 
Rose-mallows should not be planted in 
the fall in climates where the winter is 
severe, but if you are raising Rose-mal- 
lows from seed, the seed will germinate 
better after a winter in the ground. 








A mixture of all types including 
daffodils best suited to grow 
without care for years. 100 strong 


DUIDS ...ccccecceccocccccess $4.00 


Naturalize Crocus 


A mixture of all colors giant dutch 
WIG. ccccae 100 strong bulbs $6.50 


Cottage Tulips 


Mixed colors of the only tulip 
that can be left without moving 
for years. 10 to 11 centimeter 
DRGs. 0.0.00600080e009 100 for $6.40 


Darwin Tulips 


Strong 10 to 11 centimeter mixed. 
All large flowers....100 for $6.40 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-T Church Street 


Set 18 inches apart, 25 Upright 
Hardy Yew will make an insect- 
free hedge that takes care of it- 
self. Plants now 12 to 15 inches 
high twice transplanted, sturdy. 
$15.00 


100 Young 
Deciduous Trees 


Sturdy 12 to 18 inch seedlings to 
make valuable and beautiful shade 
trees; 25 each, four kinds: Sugar 
Maple, Black Locust, Lirioden- 


Gram, Wee Bilis oc cscveccas $4.00 
5 Blight-Resistant 
Chestnuts 


Good old-fashioned ‘sweet chest- 
nuts on a blight-free tree! Bear 
young, some of the 3-foot trees 
offered have borne in nursery. 
$6 


Estab.1878 


eYarieties, our selection but all 


New York 7, N. Y. 


picked without ladders, 

Groups should be selected for 

proper pollenization, and we offer 

a ‘minimum selection of six:— 

2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh) 

2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and Kart- 
let) 

i Plum (German prune) 

1 Peach (Elberta) 

All 6 are 2 year size, begin to 

bear a little next fall, for $20.00 


10 New Giant 
Blueberries 


Strong 4-year olds (bearing age) 
now 1% feet high, assorted named 


GORE scccccsccccvccecesses $12.00 


"Write for Price List" 
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DWARF 
FRUIT TREES 


FOR LAWN 
OR ORCHARD 





MINIATURE APPLE TREES, Only 5 fe. 


tall when full grown. Bear regular sized 


fruit ist year. Ideal for your back yard. 
Two years, 31% to 414 ft. size. Only $3.50 
EACH. 


Grow your own fruits and flowers this fall 
with Maloney’s selected varieties of FRUIT 
TREES—BERRIES—SHRUBS — PEREN- 
NIALS — ROSES — 5 in 1 and FRUIT- 
ING AGE _ TREES. Fall Ideal Planting 
Time. Generous discount for ordering 
early. Our 59th Year. Illustrated Catalog 
Free. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
19 Circle Road Mu. YY. 


VV Re).| 3 Mer VeVneles FREE | 





Dansville, 











The Finest Tulips, Hyacinths, Iris, Lilies 


and many other bulbs; also seeds for 
fall sowing. All to be found in Park’s 
Book of Autumn. 


Send for your FREE copy 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 
Greenwood, S. C. 

















Fawr SALES 


~< 






‘40% 






I’titzer Juniper, 5 \ear > tor $1.45 
5 Concord Grape Vines, 2 year , 1.00 
New Everblooming Black Magic Iris each Ri 

90 
Hardy Pecan eacl 50 
Ancka apple, 3-4 ft ..each 75 
Anoka apple, 6-7 ft. manure Bani 1.35 
Weeping Willow, 4-5 ft er 2 for .46 
10 Blue’ Spruce 1.00 


HILL NURSERIES, Box F Tipp City, Ohio x 











SPRING 
FOR FALL 


BERRY PLANTS etantine 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Blueberries, 


Elderberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes. Also 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Perennials. 60 Yrs. 
in Business. Write for folder. 

L. J. FARMER, Box FG, Pulaski, N.Y. 











TULIP TIME 


Three brilliant rainbow 
colors to gather from 
your spring garden. 

© CLARA BUTT the most per- 

fectly formed pink tulip, flushed 

with salmon rose. 

INGLESCOMBE YELLOW 

Yellow as King Midas gold and 

far more beautiful. 


PRIDE OF HAARLEM Wonderfully sweet- 


scented bloom, unrivaled in its vivid carmine coloring. 


ORDER EARLY- PLANT NOW 


FREE ! top size sures + your cuoice 
Write for NEW 9 for $1.00 - 21 for 2.00 
1943 Fall Gar- 36 for $3.00 


den Book just 
off press! SHIPPED POSTPAID 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS - Box IIIS-F - Sacramento, Calif. 
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Pacific Northwest Garden 
Notebook 


By CrECIL SOLLY 


oRCING Buss. Florist flowers may 
Fk be searce this winter because of 
war conditions. However, several 
kinds of bulbs can be foreed indoors. 


Who wouldn’t get an extra thrill from a 
vift of these bulbs? 

You don’t need a greenhouse any 
special conditions to foree bulbs, just 
a spare place in your garden now and 
the right spot in the house later. 

Bulbs for early forcing should be pur- 
chased and started at once. Select va- 
rieties that are suitable for the purpose. 


or 


Many Daffodils, Tulips and others are 
too tall for pot culture, so select those 
that only grow up to 15 to 18 inches 
high. 


Buy the largest bulbs you can get. If 
necessary, spend a few extra cents on 
each bulb and get the big ones. 

All Hyacinths are quite safe to use. 
Several colors are available in both sin- 
gles and doubles. Some people preter 
to grow all one color in each pot or pan 


while others like their colors mixed. I 
find that L’Innocence, LaVictoire, Lady 
Derby, Marie, Grand Maitre and King 


of the Blues give fine results. 

Tulips, generally, are too tall to grow 
indoors, but there are two groups that 
are exactly the right height for this pur- 
pose. They are single early and double 
early varieties. 

The doubles are lovely, last a long time 
and are very sweetly scented. Choose from 
Murillo, Mr. Van der Hoet, Tea Rose and 
Imperator Rubrorum. 

Pots in which bulbs are forced should 
be as large as possible but may be shallow. 
All pots should be thoroughly clean. Old 
pots may be used but they must be thor- 
oughly serubbed (in lye water) until they 
are quite clean. New pots should be 
soaked in water for a few days betore 
being used. 

Before potting the bulbs in a mixture 
of equal parts of peat moss, coarse sand 


and rich garden soil to which is added 
organic garden fertilizer, dust the base 
of each bulb with a good hormone root- 


producing powder which will make them 
root faster and stronger. The potted 
bulbs must now be planted in the garden 
to root, 

Almost any unused “out-of-the-way” 
place in the garden will accommodate the 
pots. The only requirements are a moist 
soil and partial shade from the hot sun. 
Dig a hole six inches deeper than the 
pot. One hole may be made wide enough 
to accommodate as many pots as desired. 
Fill the bottom of this hole with 2 to 3 
inches of coarse sand. Then place the 
pots on the sand and cover with soil or 
sand to the original soil level. The soil 
must be pressed down firmly. 

No further care, other than seeing 
that the pots don’t get too dry, is neces- 


sary. It takes about eight weeks for 
the roots to form so leave them undis- 
turbed until at least November when 


the pots containing the bulbs and a “pot- 
full” of roots are brought indoors, ready 
to force into bloom. 





? 


PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the fa- 
mous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result of 
50 years breeding. 
Steele’s Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 


Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. 
Brilliant and pastel colors in marvelous size, 
texture. Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot 
you — Steele’s seeds send for our 
circula 


STEELE’ S PANSY GARDENS Portiand 2, Oregon 
ARN A RAEN NE Sey 


Vege 
Di, - - GROWN 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
~_ 387 0 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
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*PROTECT 
your garden, 
shrubs, evergreens 


. : . 
Sab It works like magic . . . a wonderful 


a new repellent that prevents damage 
to your garden and shrubs. It’s harm- 
less to humans and plants, practically invisible and 
odorless, effective from the very first application. 
ORDER BY MAIL C. O. D. $1 plus postage (or 
send $1, we pay postage). SUDBURY 
LABORATORY, 248 DUTTON RD., 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


SPRAY with LIQUID 


CHAPERONE 











GOLDEN 
MUSCAT GRAPE 


An amazing NEW Grape. Clusters of immense size, up 


to 2 pounds. Originated at Geneva, N. Y., hardy through 
out the country. 
aoe for FREE Cabos on Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, 
Berries, Shrubs 











_ STERN’ |S NURSERIES, Dept. 6, Geneva, N.Y. 


SEEDS NOW 


of all those rare, lovely 
flowers that need cold 
before germinating, 
Eremurus, Arbutus, Gen- 
tian, Lilium, Trollius and 


ead 


Bho» 


fas 


: 
5 


a thousand _ more. 
They're as easy as any 
others if you have the 
know-how, and our cat- 
alog tells you all about 
that. Ask for your copy. 





4 It's interesting. 
<s/ bd 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z 





Moorestown, New Jersey 


























Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THoMAS 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


UR Robin membership has long since 

(July 1) passed the 400 goal and is 

headed for 500 by January, 1944. Who 
knows, we may go “over the top” before 
then. 

Any subject desired can be taken up if 
interest is shown in it and a director is 
forthcoming. People are very kind and 
thoughtful in offering to direct these 
groups. Sometimes, we have to write and 
ask for help and find such a request is taken 
as a compliment. The only refusals are for 
very good reasons. 

Ne arly every subject has over-flowed into 
extra groups. Here are some of the extras 
to be filled: Annuals No. 2; Advanced 
Begonias No, 2 (director needed) ; Amaryl- 
lis No. 2; Birds No. 3: Cacti and Succu- 
lents No. 5; Chrysanthemums No. 3; Daf- 
fodils No. 2; Epiphyllums No. 2; Flower 
Arrangement No, 2; Gloxinia and African 
Violets No. 6; Gladiolus No. 3; Gourds 
No. 1; Geraniums (not advanced) No. 1; 
Iris and Hemerocallis No. 6; also new 
groups of each flower alone, Jris No. 1 and 
Hemerocallis No. 1 (director needed for 
latter); Lilies No. 38; Orchids (director 
needed) ; Ornamental Shrubs No, 2; Peren- 
nials No. 4; Peonies No. 1; Garden Pictures 
(landscaping) No, 2; Primroses No. 2; Rock 
Gardens No. 3; Sweetscented Geraniums 
No. 3; Tulips and Spring Bulbs No. 2; 
Vegetables for Victory No. 1; Violets No. 
3; Wild Flowers No. 4. 

The following clubs have been suggested: 
School Gardens, Chemical Gardening, Edible 
Weeds (a Utah bulletin is said to be the 
best on weeds). Interested teachers were 
especially asked for in conection with start- 
ing a Robin for School Gardens. It was 
suggested this might be an excellent means 
of exchanging ideas and arousing interest. 


Comments from members: “I think your 
Round Robin idea is one of the finest things 
that could happen, especially now when we 
need something to think about besides war 
and sorrow. I know of no better way to 
find relaxation than working, talking, writ- 
ing about our garden hobbies. Thanks for 
such a nice way to find enjoyment.” 

Another: “I think this is a wonderful 
idea for war times, especially when we are 
all so tied down at home and cannot travel 
as before. My husband works in a war 
plant 60 miles away, so is only home with 
the car over Sundays. We live two miles 
from town, so I keep busy with my three 
children, my flowers and garden. So I be- 
lieve the Round Robin Clubs will be fine 
for me.” 

Again: “I have so thoroughly enjoyed 
the Round Robins that naturally I tell 
flower loving friends of them. Now I am 
sending a friend’s name for a Chrysanthe- 
mum Robin. She has grown and loved them 
for’ years.” 

From a new director: “I believe that 
serving as director of the. Robin 
would be an interesting responsibility and 
I will be most happy to do so. Thanks so 
much for giving me the opportunity of tak- 
ing part in this delightful work.’ 

‘In June a director wrote, ““Members in both 
5 and 6 are very careless about sending 
ecards. Every one is busy of course.” It is 
very easy to forget the courtesy card to 
your director when mailing the Robin on to 
the next member on the route, but these 
cards are a great help to directors. They 
are the only means of locating robins at 
all times. PLEASE try to remember to 
help in this simple way, also be prompt. Do 
not delay letters over the four-day limit. 








GOLDFARBS Cowossseur List 


of DAFFODILS & NARCISSI 


4 TOP-FLIGHT PRIZE WINNERS 


Per Doz. Per 100 





























FRANCISUS DRAKE (Incomparabilis)—Large fine white perianth, 


with orange red cup. Distinctive : ; $2.50 $18.50 

LOVE NEST (Trumpet)—One of the very few pink Daffodils, nicely 
proportioned. Trumpet, saffron yellow, turning to pink : : 2.50 18.50 

FREE FALL MRS. NETTE OMELVENY (Leedsi)—A Dancing Daffodil, with 
BULB pure white perianth and cup of pure lemon yellow with orange - 
picotee. New and delightful.... : ; 1.65 12.75 

FOLDER ALBUS PLENUS ODORATUS (Double Narcissus)—Snowy white, 
lists 71 tested sweet scented; a real treasure....... .85 6.50 

varieties. All CONNOISSEUR COLLECTION—6 of Each of a above Varie- 
large, choice ties, 24 Bulbs in All. $3.50; 100 Bulbs, 25 of Each.... $14.00 
Bulbs that will SPECIAL MIXTURE OF FINE TRUMPETS—Incomparabilis, Barri and Leedsi 

produce large varieties. All large choice bulbs that will produce large flowers. 

flowers. 50 Bulbs for $3.50; 100 for $6.75 


All shipments postpaid—Order now. 


G i} LD FARB 162 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LUCIE UEEEMAEEEEES Scarborough in WESTCHESTER 


Ba) DEPENDABLE SINCE 1889 





FALL SEEDING with 


Nature and the el its cooperate to make the late 
summer and fall a most logical time for building new 
lawns or adding new glamor to old ones. Home 
owners praise the results obtained by seeding in 
the fall with Scotts weedfree mixtures. Double the 
success of your efforts by following the practical 
suggestions offered in Lawn Care. L. W. Hatheway “ 

of Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., tells us, “Last fall I Dee 

started building a new lawn and used your seed LAWN CARE 
exclusively. Today I have a lawn which is the BULLETINS 
envy of all who see it.” Join the thousands of home- tell why Fall seed- 
: loving Americans whose pride is their beautiful weed- ing is best and 
free Scott Lawns... start right by sending for your answers many 
Free 2 year subscription to Lawn Care. No obligation. lawn problems. 


O.M.SCOTT and SONS COMPANY Ask for your 


i . ; FREE subscrip- 
% 222 Main Street & Marysville, Ohio Son tof. 














FINER PANSIES 


Famous Giant Swiss type, yel- ing bronze tones, unbelievably 
low, orange, henna, flame, beautiful yellows, maroons, 
pink, rose, carmine, fuchsia, purples, many ruffled, flowers 
blue, with contrasting dark over 4 in., mixed colors. Clarke 
blotched centers, 3, in. Blend, balanced mixture of 
blooms, mixed colors. Hybrid these two superb strains. Pkt. 
type, exquisite pastels and strik- $1.00, 1% pkt. 50 cents. 


Giant Flowered Polyanthus Primrose seed, just harvested. Mixed shades. 
Pkt. $1.00. 


Herbert F. THE CLARKES Marguerite R. 


CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


Retail catalogue, wholesale list Growers of newer Primrose seed 

















FALL BARGAIN COUNTER 


After our usual mid-summer division and replanting of Perennials and Rock Plants, we 
have, as always, a surplus left of very fine plants in many fine varieties which we are 
offering at bargain prices. These plants are all hardy, No. 1 plants, and we are offering 
them in a special “Bargain Counter” sheet at the uniform price of 20 cts. each or 3 for 
50 cts. We offer 74 varieties of Border Perennials, including named Astilbes, Chrysanthe- 
mums, named Hemerocallis, named Tradescantias, etc. 112 varieties of Rock Plants, includ- 
ing Androsaces, Campanulas, Primulas, Saxifrages, Sedums, Sempervivums, Thymes, Ver- 
onicas, etc. 


These are not cheap plants, but No. 1 plants and you get the benefit of a surplus in one 
of America’s old reliable nurseries. 


- regular Catalog lists all kinds of nursery stock including the largest collection of 


. Garden plants offered by any American Nursery. Send for our Fall “Bargain Counter” 
s out. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES Dept. F Barre, Vermont 
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“IRIS ARISTOCRATS” 


from the famous 


SALBACH GARDENS 


beautiful as orchids, easy to 
grow, require little care. 


Plant now—for Spring bloom. 


DAFFODILS and 
TULIPS 


Selected varieties. Large clean bulbs. 
Plant in Sept., Oct., 


spring bloom. 


and November for 


Big 32 page 
ready for mailing. Sent free on request. 


illustrated catalog now 


“Highest quality at moderate 
prices” | 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 






——— 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


pve other agg Plants which will fruit 
summe “ite for FREE Catalog 


STERN’ § NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N.Y. 
BEARING-AGE FRUIT TREES 


With many Ay Buds. 
te for Ek Catalog 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 6, Geneva, N. Y. 
HELPS: FLOWERS 


SEMESAN crow! 


SEMESAN isn’t magic, but how it helps 
flowers grow and bloom! Just treat seeds and 
bulbs as directed. Reduces seed rotting, damp- 
ing-off and seed-borne soil contamination— 
conserves your time, work, fertilizer. All 
dealers, Get free Flower Pamphlet now! Write 
Du Pont Semesan Company, 
4 Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


























10¢ PACKET TREATS 


5 TO 20 POUNDS OF SEED 


ny Lihes 


The nearest fool 
I know of. Grows anywhere. 
Not bothered by insects or dis- 
ease and absolutely hardy. Grows 
from 24) to 4 feet tall. Shades 
of yellow and orange from the 
lightest to the darkest. By get- 
ting an assortment of varieties 
you can have blooms from early 
June to August. Eight strong 
roots, all different, labeled as to 
color and season and including 
the very fine late variety Hyperion, 
one of the best varieties in 
existence, all prepaid for $3.00. 











Write for 
maple syrup. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


prices of fancy 


BOX 45 


















proof plant 
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September in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


ALL vegetables to be eared for, seeds 
Pe spring flowering annuals to be 
ordered, lawns to be seeded in Win- 
ter Rye, bulbs to be put in, seedlings to 
be lifted, hedges to be sheared and 
sprayed, Iris to be cared for in the 
borders where they are now growing and 
new kinds planted for another season’s 
bloom, perennials to be transplanted to 
permanent situations—all make a_ very 
full month's work. 
Narcissi of all kinds come first on the 


list. Roots form so early that unless 
they are planted this month it will be too 


late. Take your choice of the varieties 
and plant them in groups among the 
shrubs and then let them alone for a 


term ot years. 


Scillas must be put in now. Camassias 
are very fine and different. The steel 
blue flowers which form along the stem 
make a tall accent of soft blue which is 


most pleasing when used among the 
volden yellows of Daffodils. There are 
several kinds available. Camassia 
leichtlini does well where other bulbs 


fail and has larger individual flowers on 
the spike which rises two feet. C. eseu- 
lenta likes a wet or swampy place and 
makes showy masses in clumps. L. cusicki 
errows to 3 teet with flowers of pale blue 
and thrives well in soil that is hard and 
heavy, but also grows well in garden 
loam. 


These Camassias are now growing in 
an old garden at the Borough House of 
pre-Revolutionary days at Stateburg in 
middle South Carolina. They are never 
lifted but keep increasing in numbers, 
adding touches of beauty. It is likely 
that the original bulbs planted in this 
garden were sent from Mexico with 
other plants during the long past Mexi- 
ean War. 


Crocus should be planted now also, and 
bulbous Iris of the Spanish and Duteh 
types should be used in large quantities. 
They are so satisfactory and permanent. 
Plant them at least 6 inches deep and set 
the bulbs 6 inches apart and let them 


| alone. 


Bearded Irises which have not been 
reset can be lifted, cleaned and_ re- 
planted. Since they require less water 
than most perennials ani annuals, it is 
safer to use them in groups among 
shrubs where the background of flower- 
ing plants or evergreens will set off their 
clear and brilliant colorings. 

Winter lawns which 
their soft green beauty 
months 


are needed for 
during the eold 
should be seeded now. Secure 


recleaned Italian Rye grass seed and sow 
it at the rate of 60 pounds to the aere. 
The seed is very light and cannot be 
covered with soil so that it is feasible to 
serateh it into lawns already grown with 
Bermuda and Centipede grasses. Get it 
planted at once so that germination will 
take place before the leaves fall heavily 
when raking them off would injure the 
tiny new grass blades. Where water can 
be freely supplied, Italian Rve comes up 
in ten days, but where the lawn 
are too wide to water and rains must be 
waited for, germination may be delayed 
for weeks. 


spaces 


Dahlias and Chrysanthemums need to 
be fertilized and watered and the blooms 
speeded up at this time. Pineh back the 
Dahlias according to standard rules and 
take off the tips of the Chrysanthemums 


to keep them bushy so that they will 
need no staking. All the hardy types 
need this regular pinching of the tips 


until the flower buds form. 


Elder and Shasta Daisies and Anthemis 
have to be separated now. Get them re- 
planted at once so that new will 
form and the plants will be = strong 
enough to stand the winter’s cold. 


Increase evergreen Candytuft and 
creeping Phlox of all kinds by taking 
cuttings and replanting in new situations. 


roots 


Roses need spraying and fertilizing 
also. Pep them up for the fall bloom. 
Late frosts injured the eut-back plants 
last spring and the torrid heat of the 
early summer has kept them from full 
beauty and flowerings. Give them care 
now and the resulting bloom will well 
repay you, since many Roses give their 
finest bloom at this season. 


Many weeks of blooms can be added 
to your Morning Glories by e¢lipping 
pieces of the vines with buds alone the 
stems. Place them in water with a small 
piece of echareo.1 and the vases will fill 
you with joy as you wateh the buds 
unfold. These flowers that bloom from 
day to day indoors seem much more rare 
than those that bloom outdoors. The 
graceful forms of the Argentine and 
Brazilian Morning Glories last through 
the winter and while the flowers 
with the cold weather the vines are 
green and lovely all through. 


Do not iorget Lilies. 
tifolium, 


stop 


Candidum, Cen- 
Speciosum, Auratum, with many 
hybrids American grown, are available. 
How these Lilies bloom and shed their 
sweetness on the airs of spring, summe1 
and fall! Plant Lilies freely and enjoy 
them through the years. 





arge,fragrant deep blue 

Op bells, oné-inch 8 in. in 

April. Su apysior rmeni-, 

wap acumkind. Easy togrow 

eo}. 7 Bulbs 26c; 30 Bulbs Si, postpart™ 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffodils, 
etc., to plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Ww. Atlee Burpee Co. 122 Burpee Bidg. 
jadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 














Thanks... 


We are sold out of gladiolus bulbs on ac 
count of the fine business you have given 
us this year. We will have other fine 
varieties to offer next year. 


A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT ILLINOIS 
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Your Garden of Verse” 


Don't forget that this type of Grub Proofine also kills Asiatic and Oriental Beetle grubs and 
retards certain kinds of weeds (Ref. U. S. Dept. of Agri. Bulletins Nos. 403 and E-418). 


to Aten Die LET'S STOP WISHING AND HOPING 


And Begin Doing the Right Thing At the Right Time 
THAT TIME IS BETWEEN AUG. 25TH & NOV. I5TH 
When temperature is above 50° and they're 
feeding heavy for a 5 months’ sleep 


In fair Italia’s lovely land, 

Deep in a garden bower, 

A dial marks with shadowy hands 

Sach sun illumined hour. 

And on its fair unsullied face 

Some wandering bard had stopped to trace—- 
‘I mark the hours that shine.” 


. This Devilish Grub is eS) 3, 
he’ friend’s fair f | the cause of it all WITH A . AND IT'S A 
Oh, ye, who in a friend's fair face | 
Sing ee. . 66am?! ONE-WAY GENUINE DUTY 
Mark the defects alone : | Knock em Dead TICKET OF FOR ALL OF us 
Where many a sweet redeeming grace 








Doth for each fault atone, 
Go, from this speaking dial learn NOTE 


A lesson all divine A N | i J 
1. : Our Raw Stocks Are wm Pp 
From faults that wound your faney turn Low This Year — Act a anese ee e 


And mark the hours that shine. 


Now 
This little poem (author unknown) ae, G U B FE Oo be A U L A 
« to 4 « > 4 ~ . 
¢ 


' . 2 ( . P > 

— == 1938 from a friend, We have just shipped one consumer 30,000 lbs. Experimented with 

with this notation: nearly everything—settled on G&éO. We usually quit guessing at an 
“My mother, who is now 91, mem- expense of $3000.00. 

orized this poem when she Wasa little This G&O DUAL CONTROL & FERTILIZING SYSTEM (in one operatio: is a boc i 


: all and especially those who plant their seed in the Fall. Write f a chart showi 
girl. She repeated it for you as I how and when the ‘‘Jap’’ Grub is hatched, travels under your lawn fron A 





gust now 

. to next June, making ‘‘mince meat’’ out of your turf roots and emerge i tart the 
wrote it down.” whole mess over again. 

™ G&O ANTI-“JAP"’ BEETLE GRUB FORMULA stops this parade for 3 to 5 years 

—ELEANOR ST. GEORGE 100 Ibs. for treat- without loading the soil with Arsenate of Lead. Aimost any kind of bad soil is better 
= | " than a lead poisoned soi 

ing 4850 Sq. Ft. G&O ANTI-“JAP"’ BEETLE GRUB FORMULA is ‘Ball Ground” with Ground Bons 

Poultry Manure, Tobacco Powder, C erp LOS) LE and Dehydrated Pulverized 

° Manure. CONTAINS MORE ARSENAT:: OXIDI (the at S tne grub-making agent Old 
Begonia Bloom newly seeded lawns improve in fer.i'iny the day “of appiication 


and your lawn is “‘Grm 

Safe and Danger Free’’ until 1946-7 
G&O ANTI-‘‘JAP"’ BEETLE GRUB geri Bene been used for 11 
experts who know and are convince, —afte of alled standard — proofers 
Use 20 Ibs. of G&O ANTI-‘‘JAP"’ BEETLE FERTILIZER FORMULA broadcast 


How like a languid Rosy Maple Moth 
You seem, Begonia bloom. Your petal-cloth 


years t 








over 
1,000 square feet of Lawn or Garden Area. 
‘arD ¢ “oof , nshine-macice “Te Order from your dealer today or direct from us (with your remittance We prepay 
In war] «ey W of, by su shine Mag merged delivery charges within 100 miles of New York City. 
“TO oO ‘ , > > 1EYH-T 10-lb. pkge. @ $1.90 25-lb. drum @ $4.00 50-lb. drum @ $7.00 
From gold to dainty shell, then deep-rose Oni bam m bie be 
verged ° Act NOW because the grub feeds in September and up to frost. If it isn't nail 
then it comes up from below the frost line so hungry that April, May and June 
its harvest time. 
Your folded b ... like ‘owsv b arflies For sale at Sears, Roebuck & Co., R. H. Macy & Co., Bloomingdale's (Sky Greenhouse), 
ul I Ided uds like di sy utterflies . ae Woolworth Co., 8S. 8. Kresge Stores, > ae Grant Stores, J. S. Newberry Co., and 
In slumber furled by soft-breeze lullabies. 10 Ibs. for 485 at local seed and hardware stores. 
The Rosy Maple Moth can do much harm... - e z stat That Poison Scare Debunked 
Vv e see ou an 
But Silver Maple Tree fears not your charm, | Sa ° ¥ 2 Space prohibits the full debunking of that silly report (finally and authoritatively repuc 
I - B this Fall and clean up ted) that went te whispering rounds last spring. We have prepared a factful account 
—LAURA SS, ECK j of it all, FREE for the asking. Our job is to smack such rumor mongers ‘‘Right on U 
‘ Garden Soil for next nose’’ and proceed with the intelligent extermination of Beetles. Argue it all you wan 
planting. but Grub proofing is now Step No. 1. 





Herald of Summer | AS O U L. A oe D & Oo L E N A, : ple Bhi cr 


A scarlet flash of color 
Adorns my garden wall. 


My trumpet vine: is blossoming, A i D TAL i I M 2 
Not for itself at all! 


Bright jewels kiss its flowers To Plant Fruit Trees, Berries, Shrubs and Roses 


And quickly disappear. 


The trumpets blow, announcing Write for FREE Catalog. 
ae birds are here! STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. G, GENEVA, N. Y. 


—KATHERINE KELLY WOODLEY 


Garden in Autumn “For lovely lawns Ca shen C2 shade 


fall dahlias stand like stately. sentinels, 

Gay zinnias are bright with coloring. This, free booklet: awaits your card 

This is no time to mourn the flowers gone; 

Enjoy the gifts these later hours bring. 

Summer is past with riot of full bloom, 

But here and there a guarded treasure 
shows: 

\ bed of marigolds with shining heads, 

Kose haws that flaming now replace the | 
rose, 











—LovisE Darcy > 


} 
| : 4 > 
Reminder | Re-seed in fall with one of the mixtures. 


Perky, perfumed laciness, 


You recall to memory Blended to suit varying Paeyetetistsy ete Sold by local dealers. 


ee tas ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Fan I tilted saucily; | 

Wedding gown and flowing veil, 

Fragrant as your blossoming; 

Mother-joy above the pale 

Hand-trimmed robe of christening— 

Beauty, love and impudence— 

Lace vine on my back-yard fence! 
—OrA LEE PARTHESIUS 


Write our nearest branch for lawn literature 


Atlanta 2 Cambridge, NY. Indianapolis 4 Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 Milford, Conn. Salinas, Calif. San Antonio 


Main Office: NEW HAVEN 2,CONN. 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
ems for this column. 
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New Begonias Price cut. 


ub Jewel Calla. Our double red flowered part 
e ait ca lla (Semperfiorens). Small Rane cut from $5.00 
, $2 S50 each threg inch pot size at $5.00. A lovely nov- 
house plant that can’t be bought rad where e 
Snowblush Our snow white pink centered, full a alike 
ompanion plan of Geneva scarlet or rose beauty (Sem- 
rflorens). Cut from $2.50 to $1.00 Everybody loves 
! pink centered dajnty beauty. 
101 our new riant like the Geneva rose Beauty but 
rows twice:as large with flowers twice the size carried 
longer sten A better semperflorens. Nice small 
s each, 3 inch $2.00. 
gt - +7 tex One of our hybrid Rexes with me- 


» black with a lavender zone. 


f the finest rexes we have ever seen. 3 in. $1.00 each 

Baby Rainbow We believe this will be the most popu- 
lar window arden Rex hybrid we have. Matures nicely 
in a four inch pot with low growth and lots of small 
leaves under 4 inches Colored from center out more or 
ss in bands of near black then red shading to pink then 
silver then vivid green with silver spots and edged with 
purple blac Not previously offered. Nice young plants 
$1.00 each 

It is the finest plant we had out of several thousand 
eedlings of scotrana (mother of Lady Mac) a bulb type 
Begonia crossed with the Rex. It is not a Rex but a com 
bination of the flowering habit in strings like Lady Mac 
and=sth lovely green silver blotched leaves of the Rex 
with a ood fragrance. Flowers the year round but best 
from Dec to May Excellent house plant. 

Nice young plants §$ each. Larger size $2.0 

Have hundreds of fine Rex seedlings in pot a colors 


at $2.00 per doz 


HARDY LILIES 


Now booking orders for delivery when ready: Lilium 
Formosanum ote Hybrids, Intermediate hybrids and_ the 
late Variety (Wilson’s ice flowering size bulbs $2.25 
per doz + ee Bloom from June to Dec. here 

Faster Early hybrid from a cross of Early Formosanum 
with the easter lily starts to flower here 2 weeks ahead 
of Candidum or June 1 Covers the month of June Nice 
flowering size bulbs $1.00 each. Does not split with 
Mosaid as Formosanum does 

Candidum  Solanicum The virus free seedling strain 
Candidum Nice flowering bulbs re — gee $5.00 per doz. 
Have small lots of 


be listed later 


LESLIE WOODRIFF. Harter. Ove. 


white 


One 








~ Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and Up 


A practical greenhouse 
of high quality at a low 
price. Made in sections 
ready for easy assembly. 
Size 5x15 ft 
Send for catalog E-O. 
LORD & BURNHAM co. 
Irvington, N. 
Des Biotnes, ni 














TULIP 
BULBS 


RAINBOW MIXTURE OF 


COLORS. Sent Postpaid. 


WILL BLOOM NEXT SPRING 


Large healthy bulbs averaging 4 inches 
around. Good color mixture. Safe deliv- 
ery. ORDERING EASY—Clip this ad and 
enclose with name, address and amount. 


Fall Editi f ‘‘Glories of the Garden’’. 
FREE New eas On Fall Planting. — 
KRIDER NURSERIES 


Write for copy today. 
Box F9 Middlebury, Ind. 




















Write for New Fall Prices. 


LONG'S GARDENS 
Box F-19 


eo IRIS e 


Boulder, Colorado 








BROWNELL ROSES 


from LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 


Large and Beautifvl as the best. Can bloom 
more on better plants and live several dec- 
ades through cold winters. Failures within 
2 years of purchase replaced free. 








DAFFODIL SPECIALS 


Good blooming size bulbs of Daffodils from 
our seedling trial grounds. 100 bulbs, 
nearly all different, in a good mixture for 
$7.50 prepaid. $1.50 per dozen. 
100 bulbs of large whew trumpets 
for $6.00 
$1.00 per dozen 

Ask for catalogue listing many of the finest 
new imported Daffodils of which bulbs are 
available until Sept. 15th. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 
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California Garden Tips 


By Mary C. SuHaw 
ITH the sun still hot, and dry air 
coming in from the desert, we'll 
need to watch out or there will be 
suffering from thirst in the plant world. 
In spite of much irrigating, as the time 
rrows longer since rain has visited us, the 
eround gets drier. But plants, as well as 
persons, adapt themselves to conditions 
and generally get by in fairly good shape. 
Stake and tie tall Chrysanthemums. 
Water heavily, feed lightly, and disbud 
as soon as possible. Prepare thin cloth 
covers for extra choice blooms in light 
colors or the sun may ruin them. 
Prune, fertilize and soak Dahlias to be 
all set for the finest flowers of the season 


well into November—unless something 
“very unusual” should oecur. Do you 


wish to save seed? If allowed to mature 
there will soon be many. 

Put out for winter blossoms Nemesia, 
Linaria, Stock, Calendula, Pansy, Viola, 
Cineraria, Primula and Iceland Poppy. 

Prepare ground for bulbs and be decid- 
ing what to have Babiana, Hya- 
cinth, Sparaxis, Ixia, Scilla, Freesia, Tri- 
tonia, bulbous Irises, Watsonia, various 
Narcissi, Snowflake and native bulbs, 
especially the hardy Brodiza capitata 
with very large blue flowers. These fine 
winter and spring bloomers should go dry 
in summer. Their blossoms, coming mostly 
when cutting material is not too plentiful, 
are greatly appreciated, and their care is 
almost nothing at all. 


Water and dig a patch in the sun for 
wild flowers. For a fortnight before 
sowing seeds destroy weeds as they sprout. 

Irrigate and feed Roses for early- 
winter bloom. Use a nicotine-oil spray 
for mealies and young seale. At the 
coast or in a mild section, for any place 


where one wishes a elimbing, trailing or 
clambering Rose with shiny foilage and 
large single ereamy bloom of the reeur- 
rent type, Mermaid will be no mistake. 
It easy, free from pests and diseases, 
and always looks as clean and fresh as it 
really is. 

Are your Bouvardias a sueeess? They 
should reach two or three feet in height, 
and blossom nearly half of the year, the 
heaviest crop of flowers in midsummer. 
Bouvardia, rather hardy to frost, needs 
part shade, leaf mold and ample mois- 
ture. Prune lightly after flowering. Pink 
Bouvardia Coral Gem is lovely but lacks 
fragrance. Variety Albatross a new 
one having very large white blossoms and 
a delightful perfume. 

When Crepe Myrtle fails to do well 


is 


is 


the reason may be too much pampering. 
It should be in full sun and have poor 
soil without food, not much water at the 
roots, and none on the leaves. It does 
better inland. And do not set this tree 
near cement walks or sewer pipes, for 
when it really gets going the roots may 


do severe damage. 


North of here hedges of Laurel, Box, 
Virburrum and Privet should be clipped 
for the last time this season. If rain 
delays, turn the hose on to cleanse and 
brighten the foilage. 

Check up on vines and shrubbery 


that 














( THE AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF 


TULIP BULBS 





IS EXCEEDINGLY LIMITED 
If you want some of the choicer 
varieties for this fall’s planting, there 
is no time to lose 


in placing your order. ray 


NELIS 
NURSERIES, INC. 


907 Lakewood Blvd. 
Holland, Michigan 
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NELIS 


From 


HSA 
ts Tey " 


ALES 


TULIPS 


America’s TULIP CITY 


CHOICE i * 
ASSORTED i 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 


Pose eg Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
a 





Improve the Soil in Your Victory 
Garden for "44 by sowing 


NOW for a Fall Cover Crop 
V2 peck 90c (postpaid), peck $1.50 (post- 
paid), bushel $4.00 (express collect) 
Fall Seed and Bulb Catalogue on request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
—- 1905) 
A we 2, &. TF. 


92 Chambers S 


(Barclay 7- 6138) 








Illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 


trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 
as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 
to those interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 














Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


STRONG PLANTS 
OF ALL SERIES 


$2.00 per dozen 


Express charges collect 


Also Seed from 1943 
Crop 


Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 









































PEONIES 


high rated, 3 to 5 eyes, postpaid 


have not been satisfactory. Perhaps they 
are too old for active growth, so why not 
replace with something novel and inter- 
esting? 


wing werteny vind a $5.08 For delightful blue have deep-toned 
le ‘-Salmor ren ° 
ot HRANKIE CURTIS. rar vate Ceanothus, evergreen and hardy. This 


9.0 ROSA BONHEUR. old rose pink 
$1.00 each, any 3 for $2.50 
2 PHILIPPE REVIORE. highest rated red 
8.8 KELWAY’S QUEEN large vivid rose 
1 ROSE SHAYLOR. mamoth flesh 
50¢c each, any 3 for $1.00 


9.0 LONGFELLOW. satiny red 
9.4 MME JULES DESSERT. white 
1 MARTHA BULLOCK. large old rose pink 


LAWRENCE NURSERY 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 





Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 39 


C. F. WASSENBERG 

























———————! 


1500 VARIETIES 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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native must not be over watered. And in 
a hot dry spot set a group of Echium 
fastuosum, 4 feet high, with grayish fuzzy 
leaves, and spikes of delphimium-blue 
flowers preceded by pink buds. This 
free grower is very showy. 

Coming from Africa is Cape-honey- 
suckle, Tecomaria shirensis, a low vine or 
trailer having brilliant orange-searlet 
blossoms in winter. 

This summer you may have seen some 
of these outstanding plants. If not, try 
to get them so you ean see their beauty 
later: trailing Phlox subulata, hardy, 
drought-resistant, with handsome foilage 
and flowers in pink, white, lavender and 
blue all through spring, with some bloom 
throughout the season. 

You may have Physostegia, but likely 











“AIR CONDITION, 
YOUR SOIL WITH 





“The Sotl Vusulator that 
e@ CUTS DOWN WATERING 
@ SAVES CULTIVATION 

@ REDUCES WEEDING 

@ PROMOTES GROWTH 













































ral ye *s 2 
; \ not the deep-rose Vivid that grows 4 feet ECONOMICAL 25 LB. BAGS 
— high and blooms from July till fall... Eastern 
The re . ° 5 ' Distributors: For Flowers and 
aH IN GARY a time when most appreciated ! McHUTCHISON & CO 
_ } 2 ’ . : 
¥ (UR. ceaaeae 6: ! Another long bloomer for half shade is | en Shrubs foo! 
POWER MOWER Platyeodon in blue or white. This is the | pa ey bate e% 
| Ideal for A . Plage . | Western Distributors: om 
he Butate time to start it from seed. | cowane t. EYRE & CO, 
: ‘ : ee 465 Calif 
“WERE aceeienes Right now one is apt to see Salvia pit- | a ea! 
your garden MFG. CO. cheri with such lovely intense-blue flowers. | | geo 
| . + cuts Box 907 This plant has no pests, and earries on | Sete the 
tallest weeds y; . : ° pane | 
! se Dates, &. Va. with but little moisture. These worthy FOLDER 
! perennials give a garden stability and ere <" 
aS true distinction, and to its owner a joy 
quite like yearly visits of old friends. 
Tithonia should be making good growth | 
* | —if in partial shade, and having moist mt E KA t 4 Oo Cc A L L | % 
——— —— se | roots. Keep pinching, and stake. 
PRIMULA SIEBOLDI Pep up the lath house with a few pots | NEW DAY LILIES 
Drought resistant and very. hardy; save of Streptocarpus, Achimenes, and some | All 4 sturdy plants $1.50 postpaid 
0 ers 1 4 e ane snades oO ‘ enader- “~ ’ ’ . | 
pink and rosy-purple, mixed, 12 inches. different types of ferns and Begonias. | Margaret Perry—Rose red and orange lined 
eg ene eee ee ee ye eee ee Do not feed tuberous Begonias after oan yee 
’ Write for rare plant catalog. the first of the month. As the foilage - sc oe with bronzy red markings 
. . ; ips rilliian orange 
WM. BORSCH & SON begins to ripen water less and less. or the age ei 
’ -~LEWOO a Sparen Pa Sir Michael Foster—Apricot yellow 
MAPLEWOOD BOX 21 OREGON tubers may be injured . , 
asl stveeiliinnie 1 lasti Plant these fine perennials in your 
arvest straw ers overlastings ; : 
= Pica B GRE CVETIASIINGS. garden for years of satisfaction 
RANUNCULUS BULBS | Cut just as the buds start to open and — : i fe ars 3 
em, Rien le i set as Send for catalog of interesting California plants 
= , <u) Finest strain—full color range | hang in bunches, upside down fo1 straight | and roses illustrated in color 
ns FS) 100 tor tbe. postpaia stems, in a cool, airy place until thor- | MARSH'S NURSERY 
us. SAY) Free reference garden book | oughly dry. | 150 No. Lake Ave. Pasadena 4, Californi 
a aay 2 Dept. F. Zone 1. . . ° ornia 
3 
ee 


{SERANIUMS—Scented, leaved. Nov- 
elties and 
varieties ; 


foliage. 90 
and 


Variegated 
write for description 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality © 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 

















Peonies—plant in Sept., Oct. and 
Nov. Our Strong roots bloom 
first year. 

Hemerocallis—Only Strong _ roots 


bloom first year 


Souria and_ Siberica  Iris—strong 


clumps. 


Count on us for good roots 
that bloom 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine - - - Kansas 














price list. 
Roy A. Baird Flower Garden 
Route 3, Box 255 
Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 














GIANT Taumpey 








Large flowers 
on long stems—vellow and 
white and bi-color, mixed. 
A very special offer, post 
paid: 5 Bulbs 25c; 120 for $5. 

DOLLAR SPECIALS 

Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils + | 

Top value, described above.22Bulbs 
Burpee Red-Cupped Daffodils 

Showiest of all-- whites and yellows 

with bright apricot, red and orange $s] 

cups. Special mixture. 20 Bulbs... 
Burpee Regal Lilies 


Immense, fragrant white blooms. $9 
Hardy, easy to grow. 16 Bulbs.... 
All3 $1 Lots $2.75, postpaid. 


>pFall Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, Tulips, 
“Jjetc. Plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom, 
.Atlee Burpee Co. 
121 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 











= Enjoy Your Garden 6 
Weeks Longer 


Protect your plants 

from «fly killing 
frosts. Handy..Portable, 

, Self - ventilating. Use 

‘ them again in the 
spring to get an early 


start with your gar- 
der Write for folder 


LORD & BURNHAMCO. 
Irvington, N. Y. 

















Winter Flowering Bulbs 


Bulbs will give you the most beauty and fra- 
grance for your Winter Window Garden. 


We suggest Colored Freesias, at 40 for $1.00. 
Houdyshel’s New Hybrid Sparaxis, 50c doz. 
Sprekelia formosissima superba, a new_ hybrid 
Jacobean Lily, Jumbo bulbs 75c. Winter Flower- 
ing Oxalis, mix., 30 for $1.00. See catalog for 
Lachenalia, Veltheimia, Colored Callas, Amaryl- 
lis, Clivia, Narcissus, Tulbaghia, Dwarf Agapan- 
thus, Orchids, etc. 


Catalog. Free for post card réquest, Lists 
over 200 bulb items. It tells you How to Grow 
Amaryllis and all bulbs listed, How to grow in 
pots as well as in garden. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
Dept. F, La Verne, California 


FLOWER GROWER 437 
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REENTPVUT arn cnet iyi ity irre rrey 


~ Classified Advertising Section 








eencnaner VUUPOHNNSOEUOOUUANSUEDEDOO NOPE CEpaaOnannD Te 


RATE i80 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l&5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








African Violets 








AFRICAN VIOLETS: Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, 
lonantha, Neptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 








Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Transplants—larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental! plant- 
ing. Drscriptive catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Begonias 


BEGONIAS—special collection of .six choice varieties $2. 
Best house plants for shady window. MAGNOLIA NUR- 
SERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 





300 RARE NAMED VARIETIES, SPECIAL: 6 Plants $3.5 
our selection). Our New Begonia PEARL HARBOR §&:5 
each. GREENTREE FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Books 


OVERCOME WAR-WORRIES reading solacing old garden 
books. Write for free literature—TROVILLION PRIVATE 
PRESS, Herrin, Illinois 











GARDEN BOOKS—Old and new, many bargains. Lists 
gladly sent free. Want lists quoted. C. W. WOOD, COP- 
MISH 10, MICHIGAN. 











Bulbs 
TULIPS—GIANT DARWIN. 12 for $1. Daffodils large, 


mixed 15 for $1. Iris—each one different 20 for $1. 
Catalog Free. CORNELL NURSERY, Cornell, Tlinois. 














DAFFODILS for naturalizing or cutting—flowering size 
bulbs King Alfred $14.50, Golden Spur $11.50, Victoria 
$8.50 per bushel. Narcissus Hybrid, Flower size, assorted 
Varieties $15 per; not prepaid. VITO CONENNA BULB 
FARM, Snohomish, Washington. 








Cactus 





EPIPHYLLUM’S, Succulents and Cacti, all different, list 
value ¢1.75—twelve plants, prepaid *1. HORNBERGER’S 
GARDEN SERVICE, HAMBURG, N. Y. 


CACTUS—SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Ilustrated, scientific 
and popular articles, 6 months $1.00. ‘Cacti for Ama- 
teurs’’ 140 pages $1.00. Box 101, Pasadena, California. 














DISH GARDEN Mixed Collection—30 for $1; Larger, rare, 
hardy Cacti—10 choice species 10 for $1. ‘‘Hairy’’ 5 for $1. 
Unusual Choice Succulents 10 for $1. Crotons, Florida’s 
colorful foliage plant 3 for $1. Choice Palms for indoor 
potting 4 for $1. Midget 6 blooming rose bushes and Double 
Russian Violets 4 for $1. COOVERS, Orlando, Florida. 








° 
Camellias 

CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 

pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 

and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue l0c. ‘‘LONG 

VIEW", Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 


Daffodils 


HERMITAGE GARDENS Daffodils are outstanding crea- 
tions of an American hybridizer. Also novelties and 
popular varieties. Write for descriptive catalog. EDWIN 
C. POWELL, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland. 














Fertilizers 





$1.00 BAG OF “BACTR” makes a ton of fertilizer from 
Garden Rubbish, Leaves, Grass, Weeds, Toilet waste, 
Gar-_age, etc. Just sprinkle on. Kills odors. By mail post- 
paid for $1. ALLEN CO., PITTSTOWN, N. J. 








Geraniums 





GERANIUMS—100 varieties. Special collection of 12 choice 
scented varieties $3. Write for new fall price list. Send l0c 
for mailing. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 





Grape Hyacinths 





GIANT BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS (Muscari). A vory 


hardy spring flower that every Flower Grower will cer- 
tainly enjoy—spikes up to 9-inches long—20 bulbs 50c, 50 
for $1. Postpaid. W. W. GARDENS, 3213 W. 46th St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 














Hemerocallis 
LONG SEASON COLLECTION: Flavina, Bagdad, Daz- 
zler, Mary Florence, Boutonniere—$2 postpaid. List. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





House Plants 








STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla)—Large 
flowe.ing plants, Blue or White, $1 each, 3 for $2.50. Fine 
for house plants MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, 
Mass 








Iris 








ENJOY IRIS AS A HOBBY—25 different varieties, labeled, 
postpaid for $1.00. LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, Hudson, 
Michigan. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N. BOM- 
MERSBACH, Decatur, Il. 





{1 FALL BLOOMING IRIS $1.00; 4 Varieties of Peonies 
$1.00. Postpaid. Free Catalog. Other Bargains. FAIR 


CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 





SIBERIAN BEAUTY COLLECTION: Cool Spring, Morn- 
ing Magic, Snow Bunting, Summer Sky—$2.50 postpaid. 
Lark Meadows, West 


Mansfield, Mass. 





IRIS, Rarest varieties Native Iris, selected and built up 
for many years; every form and color. Also other native 
Southern plants Write for lists. WILD GARDENS, 
Route 3, Box 70, Shreveport, Louisiana. 








Ivies 





2-244-IN. POTTED SELF BRANCHING 20c EA.; 4-in. 
potted Self branching 35c each; 2-in. potted Maple Queen 
2-4 runners 25c; 4-in. potted Maple Queen, bushy 60c,; 
2-in. potted Sylvania 20c; 2-in. Magic, very bushy 20c; 
2-in. Star Leaf 20c; 4-in. Star Leaf 35¢. YOUDATH 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio. 








Labels 


LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS: New Banner 
Type Plastic Label—not affected by weather—remains clean 
and bright. New Waterproof Ink—indelible—resists weath- 
er for years. Non-rusting Standard—specially designed to 
hold latel rigid and horizontal—easily read. Dozen 50 
cents; Vial of ink sufficient for many dozen, 10 cents. 
In quantity, in bulk, 200—$6.80; bottle of ink 15 cents. 
Other types of labels also available in PLASTIC. Sizes 
and quotations on request. LINCOLN LABORATORIES, 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 











Lilies 





DAFFODILS—5 Variety mixture, $9.50 per bushel, $2.50 
per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, Emperor, Sir 
Watkins, included List RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, NUTTALL, VA. 





CREOLE EASTER LILY BULBS—certified Large Bloom- 
ing size $4 per dozen, £25 per 100—30 different Pot Plants 
including Rex Begonias $1.35. MRS HARRY MEY, 
Houma, Louisiana. 








$3.00 for two years. 
Name. 
Address 
ere asf 


money and get each issue promptly. 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for one year— 


ok, 
Newsstand sales limi?éd due to paper restrictions. As a subscriber, you save 
Enclose remittance—no subscriptions billed. 








SEPTEMBER, 1943 





LILIES: 25 Tenuifolium; 12 Concolor; 6 Coridion; Umbel- 











latun* Maximowicziana, Red Russian, Henryi; Single 
Tigers; Golden Gleam, or Cernuum; 5 Double Tiger; Super- 
bum; Dauricum, or Elegans Mahoney; each unit, $1.10 
postpaid. THE FAR NORTH GARDENS, Iron River, 
Wisc. 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

LAVENDER LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY. 3 Plants $1.50; 
12 plants $5; 100 plants $30. WASHINGTON BULBS, 


Route 6, Tacoma, Wash. 








Lilacs 








FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; small 
sizes, Own roots dug to order, special collections. Descriptive 
catalog. MABEL L. FRANKLIN, Richfield Station, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Native Plants 


Penstemon, 
Phlox, Oenothera, Clematis, Astragalus, Townsendia, others, 
CLAUDE A. BARR, PRAIRIE GEM RANCH, Smithwith, 
South Dakota 








Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow vours, North or South. Order one of our 
Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five four inch 
orchids next February and March, then for many vears. 
Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts. 
Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lake- 
land, Florida. 














Oriental Poppies 











A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 
satisfied customers. Send for list. 








Peonies 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many tvpes and colors. 
Finest singles and Japs, finest reds, magnificent rose fra- 
grant doubles; brilliant sensational eariv species Hvbrids 
Healthy roots. No price increases, many reductfons for 
1943. Free $1.50 Teony with certain orders. Free Cata- 
logue. Collection €, Five named Peonies, all different, 
$2.00 postpaid; Far West $2.25. Send today. EDWARD 
AUTEN, JR., Box W, Princeville, Tlinois. 





PEONIES—World’s Best Varieties. List on_reauest. Send 
your list varieties wanted. GEORGE W. PEYTON, Rapi- 
dan, Virginia. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
> _ HORNER PRESS, P. 0. Box 85, Rutledge, 
el. Co., Pa. 








Rare Ranunculus Bulbs 

OUR SIZE 2 Mixed Colors 100 bulbs $1.00. Giant Double 
Camellia Flowered. Fraser and Son, 1000 East Colorado 
Street, Pasadena, California, Growers. 











Special Offers 


FALL CLEARANCE SALE. $1 collections in lots of 25 
plants each. Better tall Phlox—Hardy Asters—Sedums 

Timber Phlox—Violets—Lily of Valley; or 12 Herbs—7 
Beantiful Peonies: or all & collections $7, SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska. 

$1.00 COLLECTIONS. not prepaid. Any six $5, postpaid 
25 clumps Assorted Phlox, 10 different Japanese Iris, 10 
Mammoth White Violets, 10 Different Violets, 12 Different 
Herbs, 5 Different Bee Balm, 5 Different Hemerocallis, 10 
Different Asters, 25 Different Perennials. JUSTAMERE 
NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 














MUST BE MOVED FROM LEASED GROUND 350 varie- 
ties Prize Winning Peonies, also Daylilies, Iris, Poppies. 
Better stock—Lowest Prices. SPECIAL—Five named peon- 
ies for $1.50. all different. Send for my list. DR. THIMLAR 
GARDENS, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 








Tropical House Plants 





START TROPICAL PLANTS Now for fall and winter 
Chinese Hibiscus, Double Poinsettia, Variegated Copper 
Leaf, Seaforthia Palm, Silk Oak, Red Cryptanthus, 25¢ 
each; all six plants $1.25 postpaid or if shipped with 
soil about proots vou pay express charges Catalozue 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida 








Tulips 





TULIP SPECIALS: 100 General Mixture—larvect size 
$4.50; large-bedding $3.25; medium $2.50. Glorious Tri- 
umph Mixture—100 largest size $6: larve-beddine $4.40: 
medium $3.25. All postpaid. . Free catalog. THE VAN 
GARDENS, Kingston, New Jersey. 





TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large, high quality 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. NOBLE GAR- 
DENS, 1717 Powell Avenue, Erie, Pa. 








Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 





acaule, 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Fall Planting. 
logue. 


Free Cata- 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 











al 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Silver Stars 


T was an observing gardener that gave 

Ornithogalum nutans its common name 
Silver Stars, for the foot-tall stems strung 
with a dozen or so silvery gray, flaring 
belis which gives them a starry appearance 
quite accurately tells one what to expect 
from the plant. But it tell how 
easily that reward may be yours, not only 


does not 


next spring, but for years to come. All that 
is necessary is to plant bulbs this fall, 
choosing a partly shaded situation by 


preference and putting in about four inches 
deep. It will be found among many other 
interesting hardy bulbs in the catalogue 
of Gardenville Bulb Growers, Monroe, Wash- 
ington. 


Double Poinsettia 


_ double Poinsettia has been 
known to gardeners for_some time and 


has found favor with most who know it, 


some of its outstanding characters seem to 
have escaped the notice of a majority of 


window gardeners. For instance, its bracts 


are just as showy as the single form, and 


instead of the brief life of the latter, it 
continues to be attractive throughout the 
winter. A plant here which had quite 


fully developed bracts at Thanksgiving time 
last year was still presentable in April this 
spring. It is available, I 
Shaffer B500, 
Florida, 


believe, from 


Nurseries, Clearwater, 


Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time 


FRIEND who has made it a practice for 
several years of buying his Gladiolus 
bulbs at digging time from Heaton 
Glad Gardens, Box 400, Creston, Lowa, tells 
me he would never go back to spring pur- 
chase again, 


Foss 


Not only does he save money, 
he says, but he is sure of the kinds wanted, 
and he can store them under the conditions 
which long experience has shown best. If 
you ask for digging time prices, you, too, 
may find it advantageous to do your buying 
this fall. 





Victory Garden Contests and Harvest Shows 


(Continued from page 


a show for any of the groups that may 
benefit from the funds. 

The transportation situation being 
what it is should stimulate thousands of 
community garden shows whether affi- 
liated or not with the national ‘move- 
ment. So much in the way of neighbor- 
liness and community spirit has grown 
out of the Victory Garden movement 
that it would seem community shows 
would receive excellent community and 
neighborhood support almost everywhere. 
Community plot gardeners as well as 
home lot gardeners are showing such 
great pride in their work that a loeal 
show following a garden contest would 
seem to be a natural grand finale to the 
year’s Victory Garden effort. 


Harvest Shows Have Great 
Educational Value 


OMMUNITY shows may well feature 

exhibits of the kinds of vegetables 
stressed most in the national program, 
viz. green and leafy vegetables; yellow 
vegetables and tomatoes. The greater 
health protective value ot these groups 
of vegetables needs to be better recog- 
nized, especially in war time. Other vege- 
ables will be shown too, of course, and 
‘ruits and flowers from the home orehard 
nd garden as well. Then, too, much 
hould be done to invite exhibits of 
home eanned, dried, or otherwise pre- 
erved fruits and vegetables. Literature 
on home gardening, canning and _ pre- 
erving ean be made available for dis- 
tribution. Edueational charts and dis- 
}lays provided by the State Extension 
Service or other agencies will greatly 
add to the value of the show. In facet, 


423) 


garden committees interested in staging 
community shows might well see the 
local home demonstration agent and 
county agent and get their help in or- 
ganizing and staging the show and pro- 
viding educational material. These ex- 
tension agents can do much to stimulate 
participation on the part of rural peo- 
ple. They ean also win the support and 
participation of the 4-H Boys and Girls 
Clubs, the members of which may not 
only bring in exhibits, .but also stage 
demonstrations in home food preserva- 
tion and other things. With over 1,500,- 
000 boys and girls enrolled in 4-H elub 
work nationally, this large foree should 
be drawn upon wherever possible to 
support the show and add spice, sparkle 
and variety. Thousands of them are the 
real Victory Gardeners on the farms and 
in the suburbs and small towns. Thou- 
sands of them are doing a real job not 
only in raising food, but in canning and 
preserving food for the family’s use. 
The need for food is so great, and will 
be so much greater, that every device, 
every agency must be used to stimulate 
home food production and preservation. 
It is believed here that Vietory Garden 
eontests and Victory Garder Harvest 
Shows can contribute much to increase 
and hold the interest in home gardening. 
Moreover, after this war is over, we still 
want people to have a greater and abid- 
ing interest in home gardening, in home 
ground improvement, and in the beau- 


tification of our towns and highways. 
Victory Garden contests and Victory 


Garden Harvest Shows should be used 
wherever possible because of the part 
they can play in bringing these things 
about. 








YOUR GARDEN 


edge your perennial border! 
plant with bulbs! 

© lend color to your rock-garden! 
o decorate your house! 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


100 plants $2.50 
250 plants $5.00 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
-set plants 6 inches apart). 
Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation 
Ask for a copy of our 
Pansy booklet No. 193 


ooco8d 








PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


BRISTOL - PENNA, 








3 Rudbeckia, White Lustre. 75¢ each; 3 
for $2.00 
. ’ Thalictrum, Lavender Mist. 6%c each; 
of America’s | 3 tor sito aed 


Lythrum, _Morden’s Pink. 


Finest New str 


- One each of the three for $2 prepaid 
Perennials 3 each (9 plants) for $5 
Plant this Fall 


Complete catalog sent free on request 
for Beautiful dis- 


play next rum- CARROLL GARDENS 


OUP i bne os Box F, Westminster, Maryland 


GIANT DARWIN Special 
TULIPS... Offers 


Assorted colors in a riot of beauty 














30 large bulbs prepa‘d » Soe $1.24 
100 large bulbs prepaid ...... 3.99 
50 medium size bulbs prepaid ... . 1.49 
100 medium size bulbs prepaid .. . 2.79 


(All blooming size) 
(Our stock is not large, first come first served) 


Ask for our complete pricelist 
of Regale Lilies and Gladiolus 


Heberling’s Gladiolus, Inc. 


J. H. HEBERLING Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 




















ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Please send for free catalog listing many of 
the choicest varieties in existence, including 
many new productions. Address 

ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 130F Tigard, Oregon 








WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS 


“Dainty Clusters of white pearls for your 
Spring Garden.’’ $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


REDWOODS GARDEN 


R. 16 Box 1376 Milwaukie, Oregon 
(No Catalog) 






















(or Cornflower's) 
Plant Early This Fall, for biggest 
and best Flowers next spring 

To see for yourself, we will send 
this splendid mixture of real flag 
colors, a 15c-Packet of Seeds free, 
with directions. Kasy to grow. ; 
Greatly improved, fully doubleg 
flowers--red, white and blue-- 
freely borne on long stems. 2 

to2%4-ft. plants. 
Seeds grown on 
Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms. Send 
tamp for postage. 


. Atlee Burpee 
en Atle 32, Pa. aaesen lowa 
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TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats of the Garden 


The most beautiful of flowers. 
You don’t have to replace tree 
peonies every few years. Once 
planted they will last for a life- 
time. Not subject to any known 
insect pests. The Japanese 
beetle won't touch them. Now 
is the ideal planting time. We 
have the largest collection in 
America. We also grow all the 
best varieties of herbaceous 
peonies. 





Write to 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Sinking Spring, Dept. T, Penna. 




















NOW 
ONLY 


$350 


requesting a week’s free examina- 
Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
age. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM.H. WISE & CO., Dept.919,50 W.47thSt., NewYork 19,N.Y. 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 
i2 Baten SPECIAL $] .00 


12 Spanish 
12 English POSTPAID 
Many colors, early and late varieties, 
the finest of the Iris family for cutting. 
Our catalog lists 235 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare 


The NEW GARDE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, 
tion... Send no money. 





Route 1, Box 403 





DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and _ unusual bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 





Elma, Washington | 





Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time 


—— offer on medium sizes (between 1'4 inch and 34 
neh) 

At $1.00 per 100: Alabatros, Ave Maria, Bagdad, Chas. 
Dickens, Dream O’ Beauty, M. of Orleans, Marocco, Minuet, 
M. Machree, Mrs. Heaton, Pelegrina, P. McQuiston, Pic- 
ardy, Q. Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, Ruffled Gold, Wurtem- 
bergia. 

At $1.20 per 100: Beacon, Com. Koehl, Paul Pfitzer, 
Lou, Red Lory, Rewi Fallu, Smiling Maestro, 
Prince. 

At $1.60 per 100: Black Cpal, 
Rosalie. 

Prepaid, 25 same rate. Minimum item 25c, minimum order 
$1.00. Delivery before Christmas or next spring. Our 
medium sizes give splendid results. Try them. Write for 
complete list. 


Pegay 
Vagabond 


Elwood, Irak, New Era, 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400. Creston, towa | 








Candelabra Primrose Seed 


Mixed colors — white, pastel pinks, rose 
shades and red. Good for that shady spot 
or naturalized among ferns. $1.00 per pkt. 


PRIMROSE PATH GARDENS 


R. 10, Box 390 Milwaukie 2, Oregon 











If You Change Your Address 


we'd like to hear from you, three or four weeks 
in advance. Although we aim to operate with 
pre-war efficiency, that isn’t always possible right 
now. The longer notice will help us give you 
good service, as always. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Veltheimia Viridifolia 
l F Veltheimia 


tioned in this 
merit as a window garden subject is ample 
lf I were restricted to 
one house plant for winter flowering, [ am 
should 
nearly all the 
perfect plant. 
culture in a 


viridifolia has been 


column 


men- 
before, its great 
excuse for repetition, 


sure I choose this one, for it  pos- 


sesses good points of the 
among them are 
where 
much below 
40 degrees and a sureness of flowering under 
conditions which would discourage most 
tender bulbs. Add to that a nest of lively 
undulate leaves, which are ornamental from 
their their going, and a 
raceme of deep rosy pink tubes, 
state, and you have what I 
the perfect window garden subject. Order 
your bulbs early (William N. Craig, Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, lists it in his compre- 
hensive bulb catalogue), pot 
good potting soil, 
dow, water 


Prominent 


ease of sunny window 


the temperature does not go 


coming to large 
long in a 


color consider 


them up in 
put them in a sunny win- 
sparingly until growth is active 
and then give a more generous supply for a 
long brilliant performance. When the 
flower spike shows up, feed 
with weak liquid manure and continue until 
the plant is dormant if you want it to 
repeat the following winter. Store dry. 


commence to 


elf there isa more unusual and easier bulb 
to force 
to know 


indoors than Veltheimia, we want 


what it is —EvITOR. 


Radish, Cavalier 


HE radish may not be an 

food crop, but it is nevertheless a 
favorite on many tables. And I suspect it 
would be even more popular with home gar- 
deners if they knew the superior quality 
that can be produced in cool moist autumn 
weather. For instance, if one makes two 
or three plantings of Cavalier (Joseph Har- 
ris Co., Ine., Moreton Farm, Rochester, 
N. Y.) in the open in August and Septem- 
ber and follows that by an equal number 
of plantings in a coldframe in October, 
it will surely give a new conception of 
crispness, mildness and good flavor in a 
radish. Cavalier is bright scarlet in color, 
which adds to its value in salads. 


important 


White Grape Hyacinths 


I" there is an bulb better suited 
for the creation of pleasing landscape 
than Grape Hyacinth, I do not 
It has most of the characteristics, 
such as a happy disposition, 
and 


exotic 


pictures 
know it. 
unobtrusive- 
temperament, which 
go into the making of a good landscape 
plant. Fortunately, too, the present price 
of the bulbs makes it possible to use them 
in large quantities without cramping one’s 
purchases of war bonds. And it is well to 
remember that landscape pictures cannot be 
painted with a plant or two of these small 
charmers; rather, they must be used lav- 
ishly as space will permit. For instance, 
there is a picture in this garden—hundreds 
of blue Grape Hyacinths against a_back- 


ness gregarious 


drop of the fresh glaucous foliage of a Con- 
Fir—which I am impatient to 
each spring; and another of white 
Grape Hyacinths against the somber 
Cedars. <All of which is by 
you that The Redwood | RFD 10, 
Box 210, Milwaukie, produce white 
Grape Hyacinths in quantity for these pur- 


poses 


color very 
enjoy 
more 
way of telling 
Gardens, 
Oregon, 


Sani-Soil 
ARDENERS, 


thing to labor and 
will be interested in the new soil 
Sani-Soil, which is available from garden 
supply stores and is distributed by Edward 
L. Eyre Co., San McHutchison 
& Co., New York. I have not had time to 
try it thoroughly, but it 
ing and comes so highly 
the news is 


always looking for some- 


reduce expense, 


mulch, 


Francisco or 


looks sO promis- 

recommended that 
being relayed to FLOWER 
GROWER readers so they can give it a trial. 
Apparently fluffy high 
insulating qualities, and non-absorbent 
property, it would make an ideal 
mulch to conserve moisture and I suspect 
that it would be a good covering for hardy 
bulbs and other herbaceous plants in cold 
sections. And considering that it 
from Redwood bark, it would no doubt be 
an ideal mulch for acid-loving plants. 


from its nature, 


sulmer 


comes 


Japanese Iris 


UDGING from correspondence and con- 
J versation with gardeners, I suspect that 
many are pleasure 
of having Japanese Irises in their gardens 
because they think the soil is too dry. It 
is true, of course, that this group does best 
when given an ample supply of 
but it is also true that one’s soil would 
have to be very dry their culture 
would have to be ruled out entirely. For a 
test, why not order one of Mrs. Sheffy’s 
(Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Massa- 
chusetts) collections of Japanese Irises and 
see for yourself nobly they will re 
spond to generous treatment (a soil rich in 
humus). The venture will not 
and the results, I am 
satisfactory. 


denying themselves the 


moisture, 


before 


how 
cost much 


sure, will be most 


Geranium Hybrida, Russell Prichard 


N the midst of another summer-long per- 

formance of that happy 
anium Russell Prichard, which I had from 
Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, | 
am reminded that no report of its behavior 
has been given in this column. To start 
with, it makes a mat of pretty 
leaves, which is ornamental 
grace any rock garden; again, it commences 
in June to send up foot-tall stems which 
explode into large blossoms of a pretty deep 
rose color, with lighter centers and darker 
veins. In spite of its near approach to the 
dreaded magenta, which it does not reac 
it should not offend anyone and it should, 
by its gracious behavior in any sunny spot 
in ordinary rock garden soil, please all who 
are looking for summer color. 


.C. W. Woop 


creature, Gel! 


grayish 


enough to 








andale 


The Worl herve 


YOU CAN PLANT THIS FALL 


Never hefore was there such instavt 
demand for a new Rose! We could not 
rou enough to supply all who or- 
dered last spring, and that will be true 
again next spring. You can be sure of 
your plants however, if you order nou 
and plant this fall. 
ise Bak 





I 


A OLTEN gold forged into appealing, artis- 
it JV tic grace- glorious sunshine compressed 


AC 
into floral elegance. Largest of all yellow Hybrid Tea 


This new 
1943 J. & P. Modern Rose has inspired the colorful. ro- 
mantic name of Mandalay, with its long pointed buds 


Roses, as big as 6 in. across—gigantic beauties 


and very large, long-lasting blooms, on long stems. The 
golden-yellow buds open slowly and perfectly to exotic, 
high-centered exhibition flowers with 40 long, firm, very 
smooth petals of clear, pure gold that remains gallantly 
undimmed throughout the life of the flower. Delicate 
fragrance. The hardy, vigorous plants grow about 3 ft. 
tall with ample, heavy, very dark green foliage. Very free- 
blooming—resistant to sun, rain and disease. Mandalay 
will reign in eye-filling splendor all summer long, ever 
ready to supply cut flowers of noble size and regal color. 
Always in bloom, always outstanding. Two-year fie!d- 
we? a - . : te a . grown plants, guaranteed to live and bloom, postpaid at 
mien — i “fi fall planting time: $2 each; 3 for $5; 12 for $20. 


ens 


~ ” = : nail oink Finest Four 
cr i op / Modern Roses 
= ‘ of 1943 


— 
nursery fields 


ra 
Ty's 
zaine- 
abundant energy 
ill Value $6.50 


ball is the ideal time to you i for only 
plant Roses—wintering in The dematr is the supply of all fon 


.} the ground is nature's lel. oa id as eer - , 

iuch a" wo a aes dalay (see picture ) Sonata, cochineal ink it. 
nost : season and have the finest pplied for); Cynthia Brooke, salmon-orang: 

Rose garden—the new J (pat. 551) and Mary Margaret McBride, coral- a 

& P. Fall Catalog tells all 6 ae . 

pin at. . 4 Plants. 1 of each 

about the advantages ot i 

fall planting; the latest POSTPAID AT FALL PLANTING TIME 
ird discoveries of horticul- 


tural science and _ the 


J. & P. Dept. of Plant Soon as your order is received, we mail vou 
Research Ever) year the J. & P Guide to Successful Rose Gar 
more gardeners learn deuing how to pfepare the ground, how 
t 
plar 


that Fall is the ideal time to plant, what to do all year rourd to have 

plant—last fall three times as many plants were shipped from our nurseries as in the the finest Roses. You'll value it and use it right from 

yn, I Previous year. Already it appears even more will do fall planting this year! Learn the the day it comes, and 
s vantages yourself by ordering these lovely Roses now, then follow our simple Guide to the plants arrive. Fall 

AVIOT Successful Rose Gardening described at right. 

start 


per 
Gel 
fron 
can prepare your plot even before 


planting and winter protection are 
really very simple 


aAvisll <<< eee ee ee = * ° 
oo Sens ie Mie Kaiten: Parade of Modern Roses, Perennials, Fruits 
ences ee? NEWARK, NEW YORK In natural color, see the first pictures of the new Modern Roses for 
which postpaid at fall planting time 1944 you can plant this fall, including the Ik vely a Katheri 4 I. 
deep the J. & P. Modern Roses marked Marshall named to honor the wife of General Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
fides clow, Enclosed is 9 . S. Army; the yellow Mme. Marie Curie; the unique or Pano- 
ark t : k and sil also the complete Parade t rn Roses, 
o the -- Plants of Finest Four J. & P. Perennial fruits, all for your Victory Garden nd postcard or 


reacli, MANDALAY Modern Roses of 1943 
houk s tid s largest yellow Rose j value $6.50 for $5 45 


y spt t 


1 who 
OOD 


Send Natural Color Fall Catalog FREE, the 


“Parade of Modern Roses, Perennials, Fruits 1 THE ROSE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
t 





PLANT THIS FALL 


Here for your convenience are the fa- 
rorite Burpee collections of Daffodils, 
Tulips, Grape Hyacinths and Regal 
Lilies to’plant this fall for a wonderful 
array of color in your Victory Garden 
next spring. Planting directions on 

every bag. 


ZWANEN- 
BURG 
(White) 


INLESCOMBE 
YELLOW 


All 5 


Giant Tulips Pictured 
15 Bulbs, 3 of each $1.40 
) 


$1.38 
30 Bulbs, 6 of each $2.20 
60 Bulbs, 12 of each $4.40 


(value SS 2.48) 
S490 ) 


(value 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


( value 


VICTORY 


Any 3 
*1 Lots for 


915 
Any 6 for *5 


MORE THAN. ONE 
OF A KIND 
IF WANTED 


GARDEN Pe 
ICTORY wpa 


Hyacinths 


| Every Burpee Bulb is 
in. 


Armeniacum 


; on 6 spikes, in 
Guaranteed to Bloom kind 
\ . 


ing size, guaranteed; a 
special price: 


Order Direct from This Page 


ALL POSTPAID TO YOU AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 
. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa., (or) Clinton, lowa 


Bend me the Guaranteed-to-Bloom Burpee Bulbs checked below, postpaid: 


The Five Giant } Red-Cupped Daffo- 
Tulips Pictured ‘1 dils, 20 Bulbs.. $i 


in Color : 
: a Giant Grape 
Q 15 Bulbs $1.40 cu \ Hyacintns, 30 Bulbs $1. 
() 30 Bulbs $2.20 Giant Trumpet Daf- Burpee’s Regal 
C) 60 Bulbs $4.00 — fodils, 22 Bulbs.....$1. Lilies, 15 Bulbs $i. 


(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75: 
Any 6 Si Lois for $5.) 


Immense, fragrant, 
Giant Darwin Tulips, f 

I 15 Bulbs $i 

Tall Giant Tulips 

mixed, 14 Bulbs....$1. 


blooming in July. 3 


ing in number of blooms 
year to vear. 
special: 
Enclaséd is 8 


Name 


Address 


pure 
flowers shaded lilac-pink on outside, 
to 
Hardy, easy to grow, increas- 


Order right away, so your Bulbs can 
be sent to you as soon as they reach 
us from our growers about the middle 
of September. There will probably be 
another shortage of Bulbs this year, 
so send for all you want as early as 
possible, 


Daffodils 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Cho:ce long trumpets—yellows, whites and bi 
colors mixed. Strong stems, 1 ft. or more. 
Ideal for beds, borders, pots. Would cost S$} 
23 times as much bought separately. 22 BULBS 
120 Bulbs 


Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Striking! Petals and cups are pure white, creamy 
or light yellow; the cups are suffused and 
edged with red, orange or apricot. Would S 
cost twice as much separately. 20 BULBS 

110 Bulbs $ 


Tulips 


Tall Giant Tulips Special Blend 


lull range of colors—Giant 
Breeder and Cottage kinds. 

stems. All bloom at about same 
real saving at this special price: 


Darwin, 
Fine long 


time. A 3 
14 BULB 
100 Bulbs $6, 


Giant Darwin Tulips 
all colors 


ol. long, 


red, 


Perfect, cup-shaped flowers 
strong stems. Glorious shsdes of 
pink, yellow, white, purple, ’vio- 
let, all colors mixed. Lovely for 
beds, borders, cut flowers. Bur- 4 
pee’s Special Mixture. 15 BULBS 
100 Bulbs $ 


Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE 


This attractive, 
curate, 
Americah-2rown 


contains a 
ol burpee 
Lilies a 


valuable book 
Vine descriptlohs 
i ulips, Daffodils, 
other Bulbs to plaut tis tull—muany pictur 
in natural color, Lleipiul plauting into 
Lion, Send postcard or the coupon loday,. 


Lille-sa 


- = 
Giant Grape Hyacinths 
Large, fragrant, deep cobalt-blue bells 
April. 
surpee’s 
American-grown Bulbs. Bloom- 


Superior 


very 


30 BULBS 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 


white 


5 ft. tall. 


from 


Blooming-size, 


15 BULBS 


Philadelphia 32, Pa." Write to Clinton, Iowa 


west of Ohio 


Clinton, Io 





